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Papers relating to the Opium Trade in China. 

1842—1856. 



(In continuation of Papers on the same subject contained in " Correspondence 
relating to China," presented to Parliament, 1840.) 



No. 1. 

Memorandum respecting Opium, communicated by Sir H. Pottitiger to Commis" 
sioners Keying and Elepoo, and Governor- General Neuikeen. 

IT was my intention to have drawn up some lengthened observations on the 
subject of opium, in the hope that they might be respectfully laid before the 
the Emperor, but on referring to the instructions which were written under date 
the 26th of February, 1841,* to Her Majesty's joint Plenipotentiaries (Admiral 



* Viscount Palmersion to Sear-Admiral Elliot and Captain Elliot, 

Gentlemen, Foreign Office, Fihruavy 26, 1841. 

HER Majesty's Government having taken into their consideration the circumstances connected 
with the China opium trade, I have to instruct you to endeavour to make some arrangement with the 
Chinese Government for the admission ,of opium into China as an article of lawful commerce. 

In bringing this matter before the Chinese Plenipotentiaries, you will state that the admission of 
opium into China as an article of legal trade, is not one of the demands which you have been 
instructed to make upon the Chinese Government ; and you will not enter upon the subject of it in 
such a way as to lead the Chinese Plenipotentiaries to think that it is the intention of Her Majesty's 
Government to use any compulsion in regard to this matter. But you will point out that it is 
scarcely possible that a permanent good understanding can be maintained between the two Govern- 
ments, if the opium trade be allowed to remain upon its present footing. It is evident that no 
exertions of the Chinese authorities can put down the trade on the Chinese coast, because the tempta- 
tion both to the buyers and to the sellers is stronger than can be counteracted by any fear of detection 
and punishment. It is equally clear that it is wholly out of the power of the British Government to 
prevent opium from being carried to China ; because even if none were grown in any part of the 
British territories, plenty of it would be produced in other countries, and would thence be sent to 
China by adventurous men, either British, or of other nations. 

But the present state of the Chinese law upon this matter makes the trade illegal ; and illegal 
trade is always attended with acts of violence, both on the part of those who are employed to prevent 
it, and on the part of those who are engaged in conducting it. 

But battles between Chinese war junks and British smugglers have a necessary tendency to 
produce unfriendly and embarrassing discussions between the British and the Chinese Governments : 
or, at all events, to keep alive hostile feelings between the British and the Chinese people. It would 
seem, therefore, that much additional stabihty would be given to the friendly relations between the 
two countries, if the Government of China would make up its mind to legalize the importation of 
opium upon payment of a duty sufficiently moderate to take away from the smuggler the temptation 
to endeavour to introduce the commodity without payment of duty. By this means, also, it is evident 
that a considerable increase of revenue might be obtained by the Chinese Government, because the 
sums which are now paid as bribes to the Custom-house officers would enter the public coffers in the 
shape of duty. 

I am, &c; 
(Signed) PALMERSTON. 

[224] B 2 



Elliot and Captain Elliot) by Her Majesty's Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, and also to those from' the same high officer which were furnished to me 
on the 31st of May, 1841,* on my departure for China, I have found the said 
instructions to be so candid, so explicit, and so clear on the subject of opium, 
that I think I cannot pursue a better course than to have these instructions 
translated into Chinese, and to accompany them with such additional observa- 
tions as occur to me to be likely to further elucidate the matter. I should hope 
that the instructions from the Principal Secretary of State cannot fail to impress 
on the Chinese Government the absolute impossibility of the British Government 
preventing the cultivation of opium in its own territories in India. Admit for a 
moment that it issued such an order, what would be the consequence ? Why 
the people who now earn their subsistence by cultivating opium in the territories 
of the British Government would migrate into native States, and there continue 
the same labour, by which an equal, or even, possibly, greater, quantity of opium 
would be produced. Besides this fact, many other countries, in no way subject 
to the Government or influence of England, produce opium, and, so long as 
there is a demand for it in China, it is certain to be brought. If China can 
prevent her subjects from buying and consuming opium, the trade in it would 
cease at once of itself, because no persons will bring any article for sale to a market 
where there are no buyers ; but as long experience has shown that the Govern- 
ment of China has not the power of putting down the use of opium, and is 
equally unable to prevent its being smuggled into the Empire, it follows that 
there is but one mode of disposing of this troublesome point, and that is, for the 
Emperor to legalize the sale by barter, and to fix a duty on it. This duty should 
be considerably higher than what is chai-ged on any other kind of merchandise, 
but if it is made exorbitant it will be evaded by the native smugglers, in spite of 
all the efforts of China to the contrary. In this affair of smuggling the Empire 
of China is not singular. England, and all the other great nations of Europe, 
have long seen the hopelessness of utterly preventing the importation of various 
articles, and have bent to circumstances, and permitted them to be brought in 
on paying duties. I have observed what has been advanced in one of the High 
Commissioner's letters, that opium is not an esculent root, and therefore not 
necessary for the support of man. This is very true, but the same may be 
remarked of many things, and Providence has allotted most countries something 
that they may exchange with other countries for their produce. Wine is not 
produced in England, but vast quantities are brought into it from other kingdoms. 
Tea, and the berry called coffee, from which a decoction is made, were unknown 
in Europe till within a comparatively late period, and yet they are now in 
universal use, and of the coffee, in particular, the consumption is so great that 
the produce cannot keep pace with the demand. The excessive use of ardent 
spirits (" samshoo ") is looked on with great horror and regret by the Govern- 
ment and people of England, and many plans have been proposed to check it. 
Some of them have been partially successful, but its evils are quite equal to those 
of opium, and yet it is not felt to be possible to prevent it altogether. 



''■■ Viscount Palmerston's instructions to A'l- H. Pottinger rtspecting Opium. 

■ IT is of great impovtanco, with a view to the maintenance of a permanent good understanding 
between the two countries, that the Chinese Government should place the opium trade upon some 
regular and legalized looting. Experience has shown that it is entirely beyond the power of the 
Chinese Government to prevent the introduction of opium into China ; and many reasons render it 
impossible that the British Government can give the Chinese Government any effectual aid towards 
the accomplishment of that purpose. But while the opium trade is forbidden by law, it must inevitably 
be carried on by fraud and violence ; and hence must arise frequent collisions and conflicts between 
the Chinese preventive service, and the parties who are engaged in carrying on the opium trade. 
These parties are generally British subjects ; and it is impossible to suppose that this private war can 
long be carried on between British opium smugglers and the Chinese authorities, without events 
happening which must tend to put in jeopardy the good understanding between the Chinese and British 
Governments. 

Her Majesty's Government make no demand in regard to this matter ; for they have no rio-ht to 
do so. The Chinese Government is fully entitled to prohibit the importation of opium, if it pleases ; 
and British subjects who engage in a contraband trade must take the consequences of doing so. But it 
is desirable that you should avail yourself of every favourable opportunity strongly to impress upon 
the Chinese Plenipotentiary, and through him upon the Chinese Government, by all the arguments 
which will naturally suggest themselves to your mind, how much it would be for the interest of the 
Chinese Government itself to alter the law of China on this matter, and to legalize, by a regular duty, 
a trade which they cannot prevent. 



To conclude ; it is my solemn and unbiassed opinion, from all I have myself 
seen since I came to China, that to legalize the sale of opium by barter is the 
only remedy for the tradie, unless China can stop it altogether, and that I consider 
to be utterly impracticable. 

(Signed) HENRY POTTINGER. 

■" Queen," off Nankin, August 27, 1842. 



Inclosure in No. 1. 
Reply by the Imperial Commissioners to Memorandum on Opium. 

(Translation.) 

ON the withdrawal of the prohibition against opium it is not expedient at 
this time hastily to make any representations to the Throne. But the officers of 
China shall certainly be enjoined to confine their jurisdiction in that respect to 
the soldiery and people of the country, not allowing them to make use of it. 
Whether the merchant vessels of the various countries bring opium or not, 
China will not need to inquire or take any proceedings with regard thereto. 

No. 2. 
Sir H. Pottinger to the Earl of Aberdeen. — (Received May 7.) 

(Extract.) Macao, February 6, 1843. 

I SUBMIT a copy of a further Memorandum on the subject of opium 
which I drew up, when at Whampoa, and entrusted to Mr. Morrison to be made 
use of in case the Imperial Commissioner and Viceroy brought forward that 
subject, and which I still think there is every likelihood of their being obliged to 
do, when they come to enter into the details of the legal trade, and the measures 
to be taken for registering vessels of all kinds, with the object of putting down 
the pirates, who at present infest the coast to a fearful extent. 



Inclosure in No. 2. 

Memorandum. 

I HAVE already urged so strongly and undeniably the advantages of 
legalizing the trade in opium by barter, that it is out of my power to add an 
argument to those I have already adduced. In fact, the Imperial Commissioners 
at Nankin, and the Governor-General at Amoy, candidly admitted that I was 
right in my views, and that the suppression of the trade depended on the 
Government of China being able to stop the use and consumption of the drug. 
I have not the smallest idea that this can be done, and I deeply regret that such 
a cause for bad feeling and risk of collision between British and Chinese subjects 
should still exist, and be allowed to continue. The High Commissioners and 
Governor-General have stated that the officers of the Chinese Custom-houses 
" need not trouble themselves to inquire whether our vessels bring opium or 
not;" but, at the same time, if the Chinese Government demand that opium 
shall not be introduced into the inner waters of the Empire, I am prepared to 
issue a proclamation to this effect, calling on all British subjects to conform to 
the demand of the Chinese Government, and warning them of the risk of 
disregarding it, which will lead to confiscation of the vessel and cargo. This, 
however, it is clear, depends on the power of the Chinese to enforce the proclama- 
tion. We cannot do so in Chinese waters or harbours, and at sea every vessel 
carries what cargo she likes. Even should the proclamation have the desired 
effect of deterring merchants fi-om sending their vessels with opium into the 
inner waters or harbours, the trade will go on as usual in Chinese fast-boats and 
other craft, and that too under the eye of, and with the connivance of, the 
Chinese officers, whose business it is to prevent it. Here is the great and 



insurmountable difficulty ; for, whilst the Imperial servants wink at the breach 
of the Imperial edicts, what can be expected from our measures ? 

I will call on all owners of boats to register them as a preventive to piracy ; 
but after what I say above, it is needless to add that it would be worse than 
useless (even had I the power) to forbid them to carry opium on the sea or 

outer waters. 

(Signed) HENRY POTTINGER. 

January 22, 1843. 



No. 3. 

Sir H. Pottinger to the Earl of Aberdeen.— (Received August, 1.) 

(Extract.) Hong Kong, April 12, 1843. 

VICE-ADMIRAL SIR WILLIAM PARKER having sent to me a copy 
of a letter to his address from Captain Hope, of Her Majesty's " Thalia," and 
Senior Officer at Chusan, calling the Vice-Admiral's attention to the mcrease of 
vessels employed in the opium trade in that direction, and requesting instruc- 
tions as to how they were to be treated and considered, I have deemed it 
advisable to enter into some detailed explanation on the question in my reply, 
and I have now the honour to forward a copy of that reply for the notice of Her 
Majesty's Government. 



Inclosure in No. 3. 
Sir H. Pottinger to Vice-Admiral Sir W. Parher. 

(Extract.) Hong Kong, April 10, 1843. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Excellency's letter 
of yesterday's date, with its inclosed copy of one from Captain Hope, of Her 
Majesty's ship " ThaUa." 

I am much obliged to Captain Hope for having brought the subject of the 
recent increase in the opium trade to my notice, although I had before heard 
of it. 

I am well aware of all the evils attending that trade on its present footing, 
and I have spared no pains or exertion to persuade the Government of China to 
legalise it, but hitherto without effect. 

Even before the expedition quitted Nankin, I demonstrated at great length 
to the Imperial Commissioners the impossibility of tlie British Government 
preventing opium being brought to China, and also the uselessness (even 
supposing Her Majesty's Government would do such a thing, but which I held 
to be impossible) of prohibiting its cultivation in our possessions in India, which 
would only force it into the native States, and probably add greatly to the 
annual quantity produced. 

On that occasion at Nankin, and also when I met the Governor-General of 
Fuh-keen and Che-keang at Amoy, the High Commissioners and his Excellency 
the Viceroy candidly admitted I was quite right, but said that so long as it 
pleased the Emperor to disallow the traffic, they could not do more than 
promise that the. Chinese authorities should not trouble themselves to inquire 
what vessels brought opium, or what did not, and that their business would be 
to see that the soldiery and people of China did not purchase or use the 
drug. 

All this has been reported to Her Majesty's Government, who have been 
pleased to express their entire approval of my views and measures, at the same 
time intimating Her Majesty's most gracious and anxious desire to authorise any 
legal step to aid tlie Chinese Government in restricting the trade, or at least 
putting it on some less dangerous and disreputable footing than it is at 
present. 

This matter wiU form one of the most important topics of discussion between 
the Chinese High Officer who may be appointed Elepoo's successor, and myself, 



but it is involved in difficulties and intricacies such as, I fear, nothing hut the 
legalisation of the traffic can possibly remove. 

It is matter of public notoriety that the chief merdantile houses engaged in 
the opium trade in China have already provided themselves with vessels built 
in America, and sailing under American colours, with American masters and 
crews, and it is also well known that any vessel may obtain a Portuguese 
register, and the right to carry the Portuguese flag. 

I had actually offered to Elepoo, before his death, to issue a Proclamation 
in the Queen's name, calling on all British vessels trading in opium to quit the 
harbours and inner waters of China, on pain of seizure and confiscation, but we 
could not (as I told Elepoo) assist in such seizure and confiscation, and the 
Chinese Government has not apparently the power of enforcing the proclamation 
I proposed, so that it would only have tended to expose its weakness further. 
This fact, and the connivance of the Chinese authorities of all ranks in the 
opium trade, are the great and insurmountable obstacles to any plan that can be 
devised. Any nation in Europe may prohibit the importation of certain articles 
of merchandise from England, but none of them can call on England to enforce 
that prohibition ; and even supposing it possible by some miracle that not a 
chest of opium should from this day forward be produced in all India, other 
countries would take up the cultivation, and trade in it, so long as the Chinese 
were determined to have the drug, and their Government were not able to 
prevent its being brought into the country. 

I have not myself seen occasion since I have been in China to form the 
opinion which I know some have imbibed, as to the pernicious and demorahsing 
effect of the use of opium ; and, I believe, that not a hundredth portion of the 
evils spring from it that arise in England from spirituous liquors. 



No. 4. 
Sir H. Pottinger to the Earl of Aberdeen. — (Received October 14.) 

Extract.) Victoria, Hong Kong, July 19, 1843. 

I FORWARD translations of the following papers : — 

1 . Copy of a memorandum dated the 29th June, drawn up by Mr. Morrison. 

2. Copy of a memorandum dated the 30th June, drawn up by me. 

3. Translation of an official memorandum, without date, containing detailed 
repUes to 2. 



Inclosure 1 in No. 4. 

Memorandum. 

June 29, 1843. 

UPON the subject of opium, I pointed out to the Commissioner, and after- 
wards separately to Hwang and Hien Tajins, the importance of separating the 
trade in it from that in other articles, unless the far more desirable arrangement 
of legalizing it could be carried out. And I added, as directed by Sir Henry, 
that the best mode of effecting this object would be to allow it to be carried on 
at the two principal points, Namoa and Chin- chew, where the trade has hitherto 
for a long period been carried on. If this were done, it might not be impos- 
sible to prevent the resort of vessels engaged in the opium trade to other 
parts of the coast. All this was fully understood, and tacitly assented to. 

After two or three hours, however, on my joining the Gonimissioner in the 
cabin, where he was then alone, he resumed the subject, and began with 
inquiries as to the quantity of opium that is yearly imported, the duty it would 
bear, &c. ; to which I answered that the yearly importation amounts to about 
30,000 chests, and it will probably bear a duty of 50 dollars per chest or a 
little more. He sent for Hwang and Hein Tajins, and having dismissed his 
servants, proposed the subjoined plan, as one by which he might hope to insure 
the legalization of the opium, by giving the Emperor not merely the assurance 
that it would, but the promise that it should, be the source of a large revenue to 



the Crown. In announcing his plan, he repeated once or twice in strong 
language to his subordinates, that he felt he was incurring a great risk, but that 
it was for the benefit of both countries, and the risk should be incurred though 
his life might be the sacrifice. He at the same time enjoined the utmost 
secresy, unless the thing could be arranged, and until, in that case, his repre- 
sentations should be sent off to the Emperor. To avoid mistake, I requested 
that his proposals should be given to me in writing, and Hwang-tajm accor- 
dingly gave me a paper of which the following is a translation : — 

" The opium imported by the English merchants amounts yearly to 30,000 
chests or more. If the Plenipotentiar}- will become security for the whole 
body of merchants, that this opium shall produce as the yearly amount of duty 
3,000,000 dollars, that is, 2,100,000 taels of sycee, it might be arranged to 
pay in advance the amount. for five years, upon the principle of a mortgage of 
rent, and to make this security last for a period of ten years, beginning from the 
day of the new system of trade coming into operation, such a security involving 
the certain payment of the amount, though during the ten years to become a 
subject of further consideration. If this can be done, we would have it deter- 
mined on quickly ; if not, we would have the subject dropped at once. For the 
rest, Mr. Morrison will make any verbal explanations." 

It will be observed, that upon the system of bargaining, they have begun 
with very high figures and conditions. This I pointed out to them. With 
reference'to the last sentences, it must be explained that the Commissioner is 
very anxious to have the matter decided on, if the proposition be at all enter- 
tained, in time to go up to the Court with his present communications regarding 
the tariff, &c. These communications he thinks of having ready in four or five 
days. I suggested the propriety of the proposition coming as from Sir Henry 
in his intended memorial to the Emperor, but the Commissioner expressed the 
wish that that memorial should appear as simply an expression of pleasure at 
the final conclusion of peace between the two countries, and that this matter 
should be made the subject of a communication to himself so as to be accom- 
panied by his own remarks upon it. He said (if I rightly understood him) that 
he would wish, too, to have it pointed out that this question was not thus urged at 
Nankin, because to carry the legalization of the trade by force of arms was not 
our purpose, but is pressed now, because of the importance that its being 
legaUzed is to the preservation of good understanding between the two countries, 
seeing that to stay it is impossible. 

2. The only remark on the subject of the intended memorial from Sir Henrv 
to the Emperor, that arose out of our conversation, in addition to that which I 
have just made above, was that his Excellency would wish to have a draft of 
the memorial in his hands for consideration and emendation before its being 
written fair. I 



Inclosure 2 in No. 4. 

Memorandum.. 

June 80, 1843. 
IN answer to Keying's proposal on the subject of opium, it is only at this 
moment necessary for me to beg that it may be explained to him that any such 
arrangement as he has pointed out is utteriy impracticable. The British 
Government do not wish to foster or encourage the trade, but seeing that the 
Chinese Government have not the power to prevent the importation and use of 
the drug, the British Government would be glad to do anything that lay in its' 
power to place the trafiic on a less objectionable footing.' I have already at 
Nankin, and again in. a memorandum dated at Whampoa, explained all this, 
and to those papers I must refer the Commissioner, though it is probable I shall' 
at some future day, address his Excellency again on this topic. 



Inclosure 3 in No. 4. 
Commissioner Keying' s reply to Memorandum of June 30, 1843. 

(Translation.) 

AS to the withdrawal of the prohibitions against the opium traffic, seeing 
that the proposed measure cannot be carried into operation, it is, therefore, useless 
to discuss the point. The High Commissioner will wait for the honourable 
Plenipotentiary's further communication on this subject, pointing out the true 
state of things, and will then address him again, fully reviewing his views on the 
question. 



No. 5. 
Sir H. Pottinger to the Earl of Aberdeen, — {Received October 14.) 

(Extract.) Victoria, Hong Kong, July 25, 1843. 

I HAVE the honour to submit to your Lordship a paper which I drew up 
on the 8th of this month, but which, owing to the heavy pressure of more 
urgent business, was only translated and transmitted to Keying about a week 
ago. It was accompanied by a draft of the respectful memorial which the High 
Commissioner suggested I should address to the Emperor, and of which draft 
I likewise submit an English version. 

In my memorandum now forwarded, it will be seen that I distinctly assume 
. that the Chinese Government has neither the power of preventing foreign vessels 
engaged in the opium trade from entering the rivers and harbours of the Empire, 
nor of preventing their own subjects from buying and using opium. Both of 
these facts are unquestionable, and I strongly suspect that they, together, form 
the principal pubhc reason (for bribery and corruption are the private ones), 
why the truth is disguised, or, at least, said to be disguised, from the Emperor. It 
appears to me, however, that the proposal shown in Inclosure No. 1 of my despatch 
of the 19th instant, though preposterous as to the amount, is indicative of the 
gradual relaxation of the restrictive system, and now that there is more than 
a likelihood that the truth and real state of the case will be allowed to reach the 
Imperial eye and ear, I do most earnestly and respectfully recommend that Her 
Majesty's Government should endeavour, as much as possible, to restrain the 
Parliament of Great Britain from interfering with, or passing any Bill, on the 
opium question, so far as China is concerned. 

It seems almost a childish truism to say that England cannot safely legis- 
late for China and her subjects, and the only effect that I can anticipate or 
foresee from such interference or Acts of Parliament as I advert to above, is, 
that Her Majesty's servants in this part of the world will be crippled and tied 
down by laws which will be, for the attainment of the object for which they are 
enacted, utterly inefficacious, because all of Her Majesty's subjects who choose 
to evade them will not have the smallest difficulty in so doing, with perfect 
impunity; and, further, because neither the officers of Government nor the 
people of China will (speaking from past experience) trouble themselves to 
inquire to what nation the importers belong, so long as the former get their 
usual bribes, and the latter get their favourite (and they have many others) 

luxury. 

I venture to think that my public character will exempt me from the suppo- 
sition that I am a person likely to be biassed or led away by others. I have 
been accustomed, through life, to form my own opinions, and where my 
judgment and conscience told me they were right, I have always candidly 
expressed them, without advertence to the wishes and sentiments of any one 
else. Those opinions may be erroneous, but they are at least sincere, and, 
acting on that principle, I am bound, with all deference, to repeat to Her 
Majesty's Government that I cannot subscribe, in the smallest degree, to the 
idea entertained by many, that the introduction of opium is a source of aggra- 
vated evil and misery to China. I have not been able, personally, to discovei' 
one single instance of its decidedly bad effects, though I am not prepared to 
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deny that when carried to excess its abuse may not be exceedingly injurious. 
The same observation may be applied, however, to every other known luxury 
or indulgence, but both from what I have seen since I came to China, and from 
my inquiries iti every quarter, and even from the admission of the highest officers 
of the Chinese Government, I am, and have long been, convinced that the 
demoralisation and ruin which are by some ascribed to opium, are, apparently 
from imperfect information, grossly exaggerated^ and that they do not form a 
hundredth part of the like melancholy and deplorable consequences which are 
daily seen to arise from the excessive use of spirituous liquors and other stimu- 
lants, largely and constantly consumed, both in England and India. 

I hope it will not be considered presumptuous in me, or irrelevant to my 
duty, if I avail myself of this opportunity to say, from this distant quarter, that 
T have read with great attention and interest the recent debates in Parliament 
on the opium question ; and as I had occasion, for many years during my 
service in India, to look narrowly into the working of the East India Company's 
monopoly (of opium), as affecting Sinde and Kutch (in both of which provinces 
I was for a long period PoUtical Resident) and the other principalities lying to 
the northward and westward of the Bombay Presidency, I may inform Her 
Mgjesty's Government that the impression I then imbibed was, that that 
monopoly rather tended to check, than otherwise, the production, as it certainly 
did the exportation, of the drug ; and that I still think if the restrictions laid 
down to preserve the monopoly were removed, without others being introduced 
in their stead, the trade in opium would greatly and rapidly increase. 

I must, however, add, that I know nothing of the internal systeip of 
advances under which the opium is said to be cultivated and produced in the 
territories subject to the East India Company's government, but supposing those 
advances to be ordered to be discontinued in future, I hold that to go further, by 
prohibiting the cultivation of opium within our immediate Indian Empire, would 
be to inflict a cruel and heavy injury on a large body of Her Majesty's Indian 
subjects ; that it would, moreover, in time become of no avail, as far as the 
produce extended, by the present cultivators migrating into and prosecuting 
their labour in the adjoining native States, with whose fiscal arrangements we 
could not interfere, I imagine, without a positive act of oppression and tyranny ; 
and that after all this sacrifice and trouble, we should find that we had made the 
one and taken the other, without gaining our real object, that is, if that object 
consists in removing the fancied evil from China. 

It is hardly within my province to speak of the revenue derived fi-om 
opium in India, but it must not, in a discussion like the present, be lost sight of, 
and I may therefore observe, that I beUeve an equal amount might be realised 
by a considerable export duty being laid on opium ; in fact, I once had an idea 
of submitting a plan to that effect to the Supreme Government of India, but I 
found that the great objection to it then— and it is still more cogent now that 
the transit duties are aboUshed — was that it would necessarily be inundating 
India with excise officers, and would literally be holding forth a high premiuni 
for smugghng throughout our own territories". 

I conclude by apologising for this trespass on your Lordship's attention. I 
have been anxious to explain that I have viewed the opium question in every 
possible light. I deeply regret that such a question should exist, but I think I 
have shown that we should not attempt hastily to apply a remedy to what is 
beyond our control ; that, in a moral point of view, the effects have been 
needlessly enlarged on, and are by no means clearly understood, and that 
whatever may be contemplated at some future day, it 'is politic and expedient 
to await the course of events, which I yet confidently trust will, sooner or later 
lead to the legahsation of the trade. ' 



Inclosure 1 in No. 5. 

Memorandum. 

July 8, 1843. 
WHEN I was at Nankin, I presented to the Imperial Commissioners 
certain papers relative to the opium trade. Those papers consisted of : 

1. Orders issued to Admiral Elliot and Captain Elliot, by Her Majesty's 



Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, under date the 26th February, 
1841. 

2, Orders issued by the same high ofBcer to Sir Henry Pottinger, Her 
Majesty's (new) Plenipotentiary, on the 31st May, 1841, on his departure for 
China. 

3. Remarks, drawn up by myself, with reference to the above orders, and 
on the opium trade generally, on the 27th August. 1842. 

Again, when I met the Imperial Commissioner Elepoo at Whampoa, in 
January last, I submitted to his Excellency a further paper on the same subject, 
under date the 22nd of that month. 

I have distinctly reported to my own Government all that I have said or 
done with regard to the opium trade since I came to China ; and I have received 
instructions to again explain that Her Majesty's Government, however well 
disposed they might be to put a stop to the traffic being carried on by British 
subjects, have not the power of doing so, and even if they had (that power), 
would be unable to prevent the introduction of opium into China by the subjects 
or citizens of other States. I have been further directed to point out that, 
unless the sale of opium shall be legalized, even supposing that British vessels 
bringing opium will not be interfered with, collisions must arise between the 
Chinese soldiery and the Chinese smugglers, who will buy opium from the 
British vessels, and that, in all probability, loss of life must ensue from such 
collisions ; that disturbance must, to a greater or less extent, prevail in all 
such districts where this unlawful traffic is carried on ; that the people engaged 
in such traffic must become more refractory and demoralized than even those 
who consume and use the opium ; and that it is even possible to suppose that 
the withdrawal of the prohibition against the use of opium may tend to diminish 
its being used, as it now is understood to be in defiance of that prohibition to 
excess. I am also directed to remark, that it would be a great object gained by 
a paternal Government like that of China, that a constant cause of offence 
against the law, and the consequent necessity for punishment of those who' 
are guilty of a breach of it in this instance, should be removed, and that the 
Chinese Government would gain largely by the admission of opium, at such a 
rate of duty as would at once put an end to the smuggling trade and all its 
attendant evils. 

I once more solicit that his Excellency the Imperial Commissioner will 
make reference to my former papers on the opium trade, in conjunction with 
this one ; and will take the whole of them into his consideration, with a view to 
their being respectfully submitted to the Emperor. I repeat, that had my 
Government the power of preventing opium being brought to China, it would 
do so ; but even admitting vessels under British colours were prohibited from 
doing so, it would be imported in equal quantities under the flags of other 
nations, over whom England can exercise no authority or interference. 

As a proof of the sincere desire of my own Government to meet the 
wishes of that of China in this respect, I may here inform his Excellency 
Keying, &c., that I have received authority not to allow opium to be brought to 
Hong Kong, or even into its waters : but it appears to me that such a prohibition 
would only add to the evil of the present state of things, by forcing those vessels 
that bring opium from India and other distant countries, to go at once with 
their full cargoes to the harbours and inner waters of China. Had the Chinese 
Government the power of expelling such vessels, whether under English or 
other foreign colours, fi'om the harbours and inner waters, a prohibition against 
opium being brought to Hong Kong might do good ; but as all past experience 
has shown that the Chinese Government has neither that power, nor the means 
of preventing its own subjects from buying and consuming opium, it thence 
follows that, as I state, shutting the port of Hong Kong against ships carrying 
opium would do much harm. 

It has been most clearly and distinctly pointed out, in this and all former 
communications connected with this important and embarrassing subject, that 
England or no other foreign nation can enforce the regulations and laws of 
China. I stated in the paper I delivered to the Imperial Commissioners at 
Nankin, that no wine is made in England, but that it all comes from France and 
other foreign countries. We will suppose the Goverjiment of England thought 
fit to prohibit the use and importation of wine. It has a perfect and undeniable 
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right to do so, and to adopt whatever measures it thinks best to enforce that 
prohibition, but it cannot call on any of the foreign nations in which the wme 
is made, to prevent their subjects from exporting it. 

I beg his Excellency the Imperial Commissioner to fully examine into and reflect 
on this and my former papers, and to favour me with any suggestions that may 
appear to him feasible, and which shall have my sincere and ready attention. 

(Signed) HENRY POTTINGER. 



Inclosure 2 in No. 5. 
Memorial. 

To His Imperial Majesty Taoukwang, Emperor of China, &c. 
May it please your Imperial Majesty, 

ON the occasion of the exchange of the ratifications of the Treaty con 
eluded at Nankin in August 1842, by the Imperial Commissioners nominated by 
your Majesty, and me, the undersigned Plenipotentiary of Her Majesty the 
Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, I humbly venture 
to approach your Majesty's throne with the expression of my profound respect, 
veneration, and attachment to your Imperial Majesty's august person and 
Government, and with my unfeigned and fervent prayer and anxious hope, that 
the peace between China and England which has been happily established, and 
now been confirmed by the exchange of the ratifications, will be eternal ; that it 
will tend to the prosperity and advantage of both Empires, and that the lapse of 
ages will cement and strengthen the perfect and cordial amity and alliance which 
has been formed, and to the sincerity of which high Heaven itself is witness. 

Your Imperial Majesty's servants will doubtless have respectfully and 
reverently submitted to your Majesty's august and all-seeing mind, the causes 
of the late unhappy misunderstanding, and the consequent hostilities, and I 
would humbly pray your Imperial Majesty to believe that the restoration of 
peace has afforded to the heart and feelings of my Royal Sovereign the Queen 
of England, the most unbounded gratification and joy since Her Majesty 
anxiously and constantly studies to preserve her own subjects and those of all 
other potentates from the evils and horrors of war. 

I humbly beg your Imperial Majesty to receive this respectful memorial as 
the reverent and heartfelt sentiments of me, the Undersigned, who have, from the 
moment I arrived in China, had but one great object in view, that of obeying 
my Sovereign's commands by re-establishing peace between the two Empires. 

I conclude by humbly offering to your Imperial Majesty my devoted prayers 
for your Majesty's long life, health, and happiness, 

(Signed) HENRY POTTINGER. 

P.S. — As the immediate cause of the war that sprung up between China 
and England was the trade in opium, and as that question is involved in inex- 
tricable difficulties, and is in fact a matter that I, the Undersigned, cannot, with 
every desire to do so, solve to the satisfaction of the two Empires, I, the 
Undersigned, have begged the Imperial High Commissioner to reverently and 
respectfully submit the communications I have made on this subject for the 
sacred Imperial glance. 

H. P. 



No. 6. 

Sir H. Pottinger to the Earl of Aberdeen, — {Received February 8, 1844.) 

(Extract.) Victoria, Hong Kong, November 4, 1843. 

WITH reference to my despatch of the 25th of July last and its 
inclosures, on the subject of the opium trade, I have the honour to transmit a 
translation of the reply, dated the 24th of August, which I received from the 
Imperial Commissioner and his colleagues, and also a copy of my reioinder of 
the 30th of last month. 
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I cannot help thinking that everything has now been done that is possible, 
or that China can expect from us, to assist her objects in this respect ; and it is 
further my duty to inform Her Majesty's Government that, whatever may be the 
terms in which the trade in opium is spoken of in this and other (official) 
communications which are placed on record, I have the strongest causes for 
doubting whether even one in a hundred of the officers of the Chinese Govern- 
ment is at all disposed to check the trade. 

I have heard very lately, from positive authority, of the mandarin commanding 
one of the rebuilt Bogue forts openly purchasing sixty chests of opium in the 
office of a house of agency at Canton, to be delivered at his station ; and there 
are, at this instant, several vessels, of various denominations and sizes, under 
foreign colours, selling opium above the Bogue forts in the Canton river. 

Under these circumstances Her Majesty's Government will see the utter 
uselessness of doing more than has been done, and, in fact, I am prepared for the 
steps I have already taken leading, very shortly, to most of the vessels belonging 
to British subjects employed in the opium trade in the waters of China appearing 
under foreign flags. 

Such a contingency might be met, perhaps, by Her Majesty's Government 
proposing to all foreign Governments in alliance with England to prohibit the 
use of their flags for such a purpose, but I doubt if even that step would be 
effectual, and I only point it out as one that has occurred to me, though I am 
by no means disposed to recommend its adoption. 

Your Lordship will see that there is no allusion in the answer from the high 
Chinese officers to my respectful memorial to the Emperor, which formed inclosure 
to my despatch of July 25, nor did Keying speak of it when I met him. The 
subject may have escaped his memory at that moment, but, however that may 
be, I thought it more proper and dignified that I should not introduce it. I do 
not, I may add, by any means infer from Keying's silence that my memorial has 
not been forwarded to Court ; on the contrary, I believe that every syllable of 
correspondence (whether public or private) that has passed between the Commis- 
sioner and myself is laid before the Emperor. Indeed, His Majesty was graciously 
pleased to direct, many months ago, that all documents coming from me should 
be submitted without the change of a single character, and I think that the tone 
of all Keying's communications, written or verbal, denotes that this most wise 
and befitting command is still in force. 

In conclusion, it is almost superfluous for me to say, that I consider the 
present posture of affairs on the subject of this despatch and that of the 25th 
July, to strongly support the view I took in the latter. 



Inclosure 1 in No. 6. 

Commissioner Keying and his Colleagues to Sir H. Pottinger. 

(Translation.) 

KEYING, High Imperial Commissioner, Governor-General of the Two 
Kwang, &c., &c. ; Kekung, a President of the Board of War, Governor-General 
of the Two Kwang, &c., &c. ; Ching-keuh-tsai, Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Province of Kwang-tung; andWanfiing, Superintendent of the Maritime Customs 
of Kwang-tung, &c., &c. ; hereby conjointly send this official communication in 

reply- ... . . 

We have received the Honourable Plenipotentiary s official communication 

of the 19th day of the 7th moon (14lh August), [qy. July 8,] to the effect that 
" opium being a prohibited article by the laws of China, the Honourable Pleni- 
potentiary had issued a proclamation forbidding British subjects to sell it in the 
inner waters, and calling upon us to co-operate with your Excellency in prevent- 
ino- other foreigners from selling it in the inner waters of Canton;" and we have 
further to acknowledge a paper of remarks by your Excellency, in which it is 
stated that " China can no more prevent the importation of opium than England 
can prevent the importation of wine," and other words to that effect. 

Both of these documents have had our attention. Opium has been poured 
into China from foreign countries, until the evil has so extended itself that it gets 
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daHy worse ; the perplexity it has caused us, and the difficulty of U»tyin$ this 
Gordian knot, are known to no one bettei than to the Honourable Plempoten- 
tiary himself. It were useless for us, the said High Commissioner and colleagues, 
to go over the old story again; we may only rema-rk, in brief, that these laws 
and regulations are intended to apply to natives of China only ; we have not vet 
imposed our prohibitions on foreign countries ; we are, in fact, very much m the 
same situation as the Honourable Plenipotentiary himself is, when he says that 
he may be able to control British subjects, but has no authority over the subjects 
of other Governments. But the tariff being now adjusted, all illegal fees bemg 
abolished. Canton being already opened to free trade, and the other four ports 
being also about to be thrown open immediately, if the merchants of all nations 
would only content themselves with bringing legal articles of traffic to China, and 
disposing of them at just and fair prices, there is no fear that they would not reap an 
ample harvest of profit; why, then, should they persist in selling this baneful 
opium, rendering it necessary to have any prohibitions at all ? But, on the one 
hand, the merchants of foreign countries are not all alike — there are good and 
bad among them, so that we cannot, by the application of one general rule, 
prohibit them all ; and among the natives of China who smoke opium, there are 
many so besotted, so wedded to the evil habit, and it is so far spread and of 
so long a standing, as to leave little hope of restoring matters to their former 
state. But if we do not draw some line of distinction, and mutually assist each 
other in preventing the evil consequences, not only will a system of smuggling 
inwards lead to a loss of the Imperial revenue, but, it is to be feared that the 
two parties, in illegally trafficking together, may be easily induced to quarrel and 
fight. Forasmuch then, hereafter, all English merchants engaged in the 
smuggling of opium will be prohibited by the Honourable Plenipotentiary fi-om 
bringing opium into port ; and as regards all native Chinese, who either deal in 
the di'ug or smoke the drug, we, the said High Commissioner and colleagues, 
will give strict orders to our subordinates to seize and punish them as the law 
directs. Respecting the merchants of other countries, we must wait till their 
respective Consuls arrive, when we' shall make them an official communication, 
through the Superintendent of Customs of each port, that they may prohibit the 
sale of opium within the limits of the port ; thus each Consul prohibiting the 
subjects of his country from selling opium within the inner waters, possibly our 
own laws may be found sufficient to restrain our own people ; and if our people 
will not dare to violate the prohibitions, in the course of time it is to be hoped 
that the evils arising from opium may be, to a certain degree, assuaged. 

Again, among the diffierent foreign countries that furnish opium, we find 
that Bengal, Bombay, and Madras, supply by far the most ; all these are so 
many States of Hindostan» whidi are subject to your honourable nation ; and 
the Honourable Plenipotentiary having issued a proclamation prohibitory of the 
sale of opium, surely the merchants of these places engaged in the traffic will be 
induced to retrace their steps. The subjects of other countries, since they are 
all willing to trade according to the new Regulations, cannot but, in like manner, 
prohibit opium in conformity with the laws ; thus, we must look up to the 
Honourable Plenipotentiary first and foremost to prohibit English merchants to 
engage in the sale of it, and thus to set a bright example to all other nations, 
which being done, the difficulties of the High Commissioner and colleagues will 
be infinitely less, our labour infinitely lighter, and our friendship will thereby be 
very much strengthened and cemented. 

With reference to what you say about levying a moderate duty upon opium, 
we have no power or authority to do anything of the kind ; and there being no 
understood agreement on the subject, how could we dare rashly to take it upon 
ourselves to change what is now the law of the land. But, even granting that 
we had a regular agreement upon the subject, and that it was in our power to 
do so, yet without first laying the matter clearly before the Emperor, and 
requesting to know his gracious will and pleasure, we dare not take it upon 
ourselves to move a step in the matter, and at this present time we dare not even 
make it a subject of further deliberation. 

As is right and proper we now send this our official reply for the information 
of the Honourable Plenipotentiary. 

An important communication, &c. 

Taoukwang, 23rd year, 7th moon, 29th day. (August 24, 1843.) 
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Inclosure 2 in No. 6, 

Sir H. Pottinger to Commissioner Keying and his Colleagues. 

Victoria, Hong Kong^ October 30, 1843. 

THE official communication which your Excellencies addressed to me on 
the 24th of August last, in answer to mine of the 14th of the preceding month, 
[qy. July 8,] on the subject of opium, duly came to hand, and was fully under- 
stood. 

I have in my former communications on this head so fully explained all the 
difficulties and circumstances of the case, that I need not again trouble your 
Excellencies by going over the same ground ; but as I am about to report the 
tenour of the reply from your Excellencies to my own Government, I think it 
right beforehand to assure you once more that there is nothing that is in the 
power of England calculated to meet the wishes of China on this head, that has 
been or will be left undone. 

I o'bsferve tvhat your Excellencies say as to the greater portion of the opium 
now brought to China coming from Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, which is true 
with regard to the first and last named of those places, they being the ports from 
whence the opium is shipped to China ; but many large kingdoms and provinces 
of Hindoostan are not immediately under the British Government, nor does it 
assume any right to interfere with their internal arrangement. It is, moreover, 
to be borne in mind, that many tens of thousands of cultivators and others 
acquire a subsistence for themselves and families by the cultivation of the poppy 
plant, and the preparation of opium from it ; and it is hardly to be expected that 
all these industrious people should forego their present mode of gaining a liveli- 
hood, or that foreign merchants should cease to trade in opium, when they know 
and see that the people of China of all classes, from the highest to the lowest, 
daily set the prohibitory orders of their own Government, and the laws of the 
Empire, as to opium, at nought. 

I have now issued the strictest proclamations against British merchant ships 

foing for purposes of trade or commerce to any ports except the five opened by 
'reaty, also against their going beyond the limits of those five ports ; and I 
hope these measures will be advantageous. But I must again remind your 
Excellencies that the final and effectual remedy for disobedience of these rules, 
both as regards not only British, but all other foreign trading vessels, is in your own 
hands'— I mean by simply preventing the people of the coast from holding inter- 
course or trading with these interlopers. The enforcement of this rule is 
comparatively easy, since it only requires vigilance, obedience, and integrity ori 
the part of the local officers ; and whether the vessels carry opium or articles of 
legal traffic, it is perfectly plain that if they are not allowed to dispose of ariy 
portion, even the smallest, of their cargoes, elsewhere than at the five ports, they 
will soon find it to be their interest to go to those ports alone. 

In short, where there is no demand or market, it is almost needless to 
remark that merchants, whose sole objects are commerce and profit, will not go, 
and the regulation of the demand and market being confined to the five ports 
seems to me to be solely in the hands of the Government of China and its 
officers, by merely preventing trade elsewhere. 

Mr. Thorn will explain (or translate) my Proclamations on these points to 
your Excellencies ; and you will see that I have made them as stririgent as 
possible, and have provided for all British ships of war assisting, pending mj 
Sovereign's pleasure, in their enforcement, with which view I have applied to hiS 
I5xcellency the naval Commander-in-chief to issue the necessary orders. 
A most important communication, 

- (Signed) HENRY POTTINGER. 
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No. 7. 
Sir H. Pottinger to the Earl of Aberdeen.— {Received August 8.) 

(Extract.) Victoria, Hong Kong, April 10, 1844. 

I HAVE the honour to forward, for your Lordship's information, a copy 
of a letter, dated the 1st instant, which I have received from Mr. Lay. 

The same extraordinary features attend the trade in opium throughout 
China that Mr. Lay describes, and there can hardly exist a doubt but it will 
lead to its eventual legalization. 



Inclosure in No. 7. 

Mr. Lay to Sir H. Pottinger. 

(Extract.) Canton, April 1, 1844. 

AS to the opium question, there is between the Chinese authorities and 
myself a clear and explicit understanding. They declare their inability to deal 
with the subject, and I my want of both authority and incUnation to initiate 
any proceedings against the traffic while it is carried on beyond the precincts of 
the legal trade. I am resolved, as far as in me lies, to prevent the trade for 
which the tariff provides from being mixed up with another for which no provision 
is expressly made. I think this is all your Excellency requires of me. 

For many months past the sale and the use of opium have had a universal 
toleration throughout the Empire of China. The high authorities see that any 
measures against it are not only futile, but while they increase the evil itself 
lead to others of a far more serious character. If, for example, the introduction 
of this drug could be stopped, not only along the sea-coast, but on the land side 
on the west, by which, I am told, many thousands of chests annually find 
entrance, the consequence would be that the peasants of Yunnam would soon 
cultivate the poppy, so extensively as to supply the demand with an article but 
little, if at all, inferior to the foreign. Thus the evils resulting from the abuse 
of this valuable drug would not be lessened, while large districts which now 
yield the staff of life would be diverted from their usual and beneficial course of 
tillage. A famine would ensue as a matter of course, and draw along with it 
tumultuary agitation, pillage and bloodshed. The commonest principles of 
humanity dictate in very plain terms that laws prohibiting the importation of 
opium should either be repealed at once, or be left to fall into disuse and 
oblivion. 

The difficulty in admitting opium rests only in a thought that it would be 
a violation of decorum for His Imperial Majesty to legaUze a thing which has 
been so strongly condemned. To help this difficulty it has been suggested that 
the barbarous names now employed should be exchanged for one implying that 
it is the juice of the poppy, a preparation which finds a place in the native 
pharmacopeias, and is prescribed in the treatment of various disorders. The 
suggestion cannot, it is said, be made the subject of a memorial to the Court, 
but will reach the Imperial ear through the medium of conversation, where it is 
likely to be well received, as His Majesty is known to be sincerely desirous to 
witness a change so well calculated to enrich the Treasury and to benefit the 
country. 

Your Excellency is, perhaps, aware that the seeds of the poppy have, from 
time immemorial, been used in the preparation of cakes and confections both in 
China and Japan. The hint which led to the phrase "vescum papaver " (edible 
poppy), met with in the rural poems of Virgil, was in aU likelihood originally 
wafted on the wings of report from the borders of the " Celestial Empire." 
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No. 8. 

Sir H. Pottinger to the Earl of Aberdeen. — (Received August 2.) 

(Extract.) Victoria, Hong Kong, April 16, 1844. 

I HAVE the honour to forward for your Lordship's information copy of a 
letter which I have this day addressed to Her Majesty's Consul at Shanghae, in 
reply to a letter from him, in which he inclosed a communication from the 
Intendant at Shanghae to the effect that opium, so long as it was on board a 
British ship, even in port, must be dealt with according to the laws of England. 



Inclosure in No. 8. 
Sir H. Pottinger to Captain Balfour. 



Sir, Victoria, Hong Kong, April 16, 1844. 

IN reply to your letter of the 20th of February, inclosing a translation of 
a communication from the Intendant of Shanghae regarding opium, I beg to 
refer you to the concluding passage of my letter of the 2nd of March. 

No English law, that I am aware of, would authorize you to directly 
interfere with any vessel having opium on board, and if the Chinese authorities 
do not choose to act on their own regulations and laws, I am of opinion that the 
utmost you can do is, to intimate to them that " such a vessel in port has opium 
on board," and to refuse to apply for sanction for her breaking bulk until they 
(the Chinese authorities) shall have had time to decide what they will do. 

I may take this opportunity to tell you that the trade in opium is now 
publicly carried on at Canton, and that both there and at the other ports opened 
by Treaty, the Mandarins openly give out that they cannot, and dare not, stop 
it, else it would lead to the cultivation of the poppy in China to so great an 
extent as to cause scarcity of food, if not actual famine, and that that scarcity 
would be the forerunner of popular disturbance and rebellion. 

My own opinion is, that this state of affairs must shortly oblige the Emperor 
to legalize the opium trade, and you should lose no opportunity of recommending 
that step to the Mandarins as the only one likely to remedy the evils of the 
present system. ♦ 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) HENRY POTTINGER. 



No. 9. 
Mr. Davis to the Earl of Aberdeen, — (Received September 18.) 

(Extract.) " Castor," off Hong Kong, June 13, 1844. 

HAVING just concluded my first interview with his Excellency Keying, 
the Imperial Commissioner and Superintendent of the foreign trade, T have the 
honour to report the results to your Lordship. 

I took advantage of the occasion to introduce the important, and at the 
same time delicate, question of legalising the opium trade, representing that such 
a course and happy measure would remove every existing chance of unpleasant 
discussion between the two Governments, that it would provide an ample 
revenue for the Emperor, and check to the same extent the consumption of a 
commodity which at present was absolutely untaxed. That, moreover, it would 
check the great export of silver so much disliked by the Chinese Government, 
when the opium in a fair commerce could be exchanged for the products of 
China, whose comparative bulk made them unavailable to the ends of a 
smuggling trade. 

The Commissioner declared to me that he dared not to originate such, a 
discussion on his own part, but that if 1 would commit my propositions and 
arguments to paper he would be the willing medium of submitting them to the 

D 
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Emperor, who might perhaps be induced to make so great a change in the pohcy 
of China. In truth, the concession seems to become less difficult every day, 
considering that the opium trade is already virtually tolerated at the five ports of 
European trade. Were it my good fortune at some future period to announce 
to your Lordship that the trade had been legalized, I should consider myself 
amply repaid for my present residence in this country, and for all the labours 
and anxieties which it may entail on me. 



No. 10. 
Mr. Davis to the Earl of Aberdeen. — {Received November 5.) 

(Extract.) Victoria, Hong Kong, June 24, 1844, 

IN compliance with the request of his Excellency Keying at our first 
conference, I drew up, and addressed to him, a paper on the advantages which 
would generally accrue from the legalization of the trade in opium, and this 
paper I have now the honour to inclose. 

I made use of such arguments as I thought would come most home to 
Chinese feelingSj, and even derived some hints from the address of a Chinese 
Minister, who some time previous to the war counselled the annulment of the 
opium prohibitions. Had his advice been then followed the war would indubi- 
tably have been prevented. 

Whatever the real views of the Chinese Government may be, its present 
policy is certainly to take very little notice of the opium trade. I would fain 
hope, with Sir Henry Pottinger, that this is preparatory to legalising it. The 
exigencies of the Government resulting from the war, and the large drafts of 
specie in payment of the indemnity, may well render the Emperor inclined to 
listen to any advice which shall tend to the augmentation of his resources, not 
only immediately, by a direct tax, but indirectly, by diminishing his establish- 
ments for the prevention of the trade. 

Your Lordship may rely on my losing no favourable opportunity of 
urging on the Emperor's Government, through Keying, this most desirable 
measure, the only one, in fkct, that is now wanting to render safe and permanent 
the newly-established system of foreign trade in this country. By taking every 
favourable opportunity for overcoming the prejudices of the Sovereign, and 
exposing the fraudulent practices of his authorities, much may be done towards 
hastening an event which is generally supposed to be not very far distant. 



Inclosure in No. 10. 
Mr. Davis to Commissioner Keying. 



Victoria, Hong Kong, June 22, 1 844. 

I^ HAVE the honour to address your Excellency on a subject deeply 
involving the mutual Welfare and good understanding of the two great nations, 
whose interests in this quarter it is our duty to wateh over and promote to the 
utmost of our power. 

In the reign of His Imperial Majesty Kienloong, opium was subject, as a 
medicine, to a duty. The amount of its consumption Was then something quite 
inconsiderable. Subsequently to that the drug was prohibited, and penalties 
attached to its consumption. But this" prohibition and these penalties, instead 
of jireventing, appear to have increased the consumption in a wonderful manner, 
until the value in money of the opium imported has come greatly to exceed the 
value of the tea exported. This is the experience of China during the course of 
many tens of years. 

Your Excellency will therefore readily believe that the experience of England 
has been the same in reference to the prohibition of all commodities. Opium 
having never been prohibited is consumed in Very small quantities, chiefly as a 
medicine. The official returns for the year 1843, show that the whole quantity 
used in England during that year Was only 47,432 lbs., or 355 peeuls 74 catties 
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But, in regard to many other commodities, England formerly adopted the system 
of prohibition and high duties, and these only increased the quantity of 
smuggling, together with .crimes of desperate violence ; until it was at length 
found that the fruitless expense of a large preventive force nearly absorbed the 
amount of duty that could be collected, while prohibited articles were consumed 
more than before. 

The disposition of men attaches value to what is difficult of attainment. If 
a commodity be plentified by nature, it is generally despised ; but its prohibition 
creates an artificial difficulty, and therefore an unnatural value. In China, since 
opium was prohibited, it has greedily been purchased at an enormous price ; in 
England, where it has always been lawful for any one to consume it, men 
generally dislike it and seldom use it except as a medicine. 

England having for many years suffered by the evils of smuggling and the 
expense of a preventive establishment, was at length led to annul the prohibitions 
against some commodities, and to lower the duties upon others. The conse- 
quence has been, that smuggling is no longer a gainful employment ; and while 
the duties on commodities have been diminished, the revenue has greatly 
increased. The total income of England alone for the last year was equal to 
more than 150,000,000 taels. This is exclusive of India, and of other large 
colonies. 

But if it appears probable that the annulment of the prohibition against opium 
would diminish its consumption, by depriving it of its artificial value, it would 
also enable His Imperial Majesty to draw a large revenue by imposing a duty 
upon it. It is the policy of England to discourage by taxation the habits of the 
dissipated and luxurious, and to encourage industry and sobriety by the lowest 
charges possible. 

Again, the prohibition of opium is the cause of its being paid for clandes- 
tinely in silver, instead of being openly exchanged for manufactured goods. 
Thus the fair trade in commodities is checked, and the industry of the Chinese 
workman discouraged by preventing the demand for the products of his labour ; 
at the same time that the amount of the silver exported from China is greater 
' than the amount of the tea. 

But I come lastly to my principal motive for addressing your Excellency at 
such a length. While I perceive our two Governments equally sincere in their 
desire to observe the Treaty, I can perceive no possible source of trouble or 
misunderstanding except the prohibited trade in opium. England cannot 
prevent her subjects from carrying on this clandestine trade ; and if she could, 
it would soon be taken up by Americans and others. In the present unhappy 
state of affairs, difficulties and perplexities occur on every hand, and it appears 
certain that, if opium continues to be prohibited, the consumption of it will be 
still further promoted. Thus the sources of accidents and misunderstandings 
will be multipUed. Piracies and murders will increase, and even other commo- 
dities will be smuggled as well as opium by the continuance of the system. 

To sum up all, should His Imperial Majesty be graciously pleased to return 
to the policy of Kien-loong, opium will be gradually reduced to the rank of 
other drugs, and in the meanwhile it will yield a revenue to the Government ; 
the collusion of the Mandarins with smugglers will cease ; silver, being no longer 
the only article exchanged for opium, would no longer be largely exported ; and, 
above all, the great source of trouble between China and England, which has 
once caused an unhappy war between them, would be for ever removed. Even 
the dignity of Government would be consulted if opium, like gaming and other 
vices, were forbidden exclusively to the officers of Government, for thus the 
distinction between the honourable and the base would be clearly marked. Could 
my arguments tend to produce so happy a result to both nations as the legali- 
zation of the trade, my fears for the future would be removed, and I should be 
enabled hereafter to return to a private station with satisfaction. 

With best wishes for your Excellency's continued happiness, I have, &c. 

(Signed) J. F. DAVIS. 



D 2 
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No. 11. 
Mr. Davis to the Earl of Aberdeen.— {Received November 5.) 

My Lord, Victoria, Hong Kong, July 16, 1844, 

WITH reference to the subject of my despatch of the 24th ultimo, I have 
the honour to forward a further correspondence between the Imperial Commis- 
sioner and myself. ^ 

The inclosed extract of a private note from Keying states his Excellency s 
wish that the opium trade should be legalized, but expresses an apprehension 
that the smuggling would continue, and the duties be evaded. His fear of 
representing the subject, or offering any advice to the Emperor, is grounded 
on this uncertainty, as Chinese Ministers are held responsible for the conse- 
quences of any measures that are adopted at their suggestion. 

His object seems to be that the propositions on this occasion should 
come from myself, who of course can have no possible hesitation in making them. 

In my reply herewith inclosed, I have put the importance of the proposed 
measure in the strongest possible light, as concei'ning the real interests of 
China ; and I trust that your Lordship will not think that I have gone too 
far in pledging myself, with a view to accomplishing that most desirable object, 
to give all the legitimate assistance in my power to the Chinese Government 
towards securing the duties to be imposed on a legalized trade in opium. I have 
represented that a fair and lawful commerce can be made amenable to regulations, 
while the present corrupt state of things admits of no interference or check on 
our part ; and even should the Imperial Government desire that the proposed 
reform be the subject of a specific Treaty, I feel persuaded that your Lordship, 
viewing the importance of so great a measure, would not deem it unsuitable or 
disproportioned to the occasion. 

My hopes of eventual success are grounded, partly on the complete tolera- 
tion which the opium traffic now experiences on the coast, and partly on the. 
exigencies of the Chinese Government, whose resources are undoubtedly at an 
extremely low ebb. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) J. F. DAVIS. 



Inclosure 1 in No. 11. 

Commissioner Keying to Mr. Davis. 
(Extract.) 

TO do away with the prohibitions against opium would be the means of 
excellently managing this matter, and I have, therefore, frequently held verbal 
consultations with the Envoy Pottinger upon this very subject, but we have never 
been able to settle it. For it is an article which has long and widely spread 
throughout the Central Empire ; it has been smuggled for many years ,• and 
supposing even that the prohibitions were abolished, traitorous natives would 
be unwilMng to lose their hoards of gain, and as heretofore combine with foreign 
merchants in their dealing, without coming forward to pay duties. The 
Central Empire would have, to no purpose, the name of removing the prohibi- 
tions, Avithout the reality of receiving the duties, which will be unavoidable. 

It is, therefore, no reluctance on my part to represent this matter to the 
throne, but fear, that after the prohibition being aboHshed, smuggling would 
still be carried on as of old, and I would only involve myself in a heavy crime, 
which could be of no advantage to either country. 

In the meanwhile I trouble you, the Envoy, to state how many millions of 
duties could be obtained from the importation of opium annually, and how these 
are to be raised to avoid smuggling. Whenever the Central Empire has suffi- 
eient proof that an increase of duties will take place, and that the whole can 
be collected, we may consult and manage this matter. 
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Inclosure 2 in No. 1 1 . 
Mr. Davis to Commissioner Keying. 

Victoria, Hong Kong, July 13, 1844. 

I HAD the satisfaction to receive your Excellency's private note concerning 
opium, and beg to return this official reply. 

Should the trade in opium be legalized with a duty, the benefit to both 
countries will not be inferior to those resulting from the Treaty of perpetual 
Peace and Friendship. The importance of it will in fact be equal, as it will 
do away with_ any chance of future trouble and disagreement. As long as the 
opium is prohibited, at the same time that so many of the officers of Govern- 
ment allow it to be imported, this is a state of things which renders it impossible for 
the British Government to concern itself in any way whatever with the matter. 
All the responsibility for evil consequences must rest with the authorities of the 
Government which continues such a system, while England is ready to do 
everything in her power to alter it. 

Your Excellency fears that the smuggling in opium would still continue 
under any circumstances. But if opium were made as lawful as other articles 
of trade,^ the British Government could take equally effective measures to 
regulate it, and prevent its being smuggled. A smuggling system resembles a 
state of war, and admits of no regulations ; a legalized traffic is a state of 
peace and mutual good understanding, in which both parties may combine for 
the mutual good. 

If the trade were recognized, every ship would carry a manifest, or docu- 
ment exhibiting the total amount of opium on board, and the port for which it 
was destined ; and the Consul at that port would be ordered to take stringent 
measures, as in other cases, for insuring the payment of the duty on the cargo. 
If the captain or consignee of the ship acted in an irregular manner, they 
would be subject to all the penalties attaching to those who violate the regula- 
tions of lawful trade. 

In this manner the duty on opium would be collected as regularly as that 
on all other commodities. A duty of only fifty dollars per chest would yield on 
30,000 chests a revenue of 1,500,000 dollars. This revenue would be a consi- 
derable gain in itself, but it would be a trifle in comparison with the solid advan- 
tages attending a regular, lawful, and respectable trade ; while the smuggling 
traflBc creates piracy and murder, and will certainly lead, as before, to very 
grievous results at some future period. 

Considering the unusual importance of this subject, I have no hesitation^ 
in saying to your Excellency that I am persuaded my Government would 
sanction a specific Treaty for the purpose of legalizing and regulating the opium 
trade, and securing the payment of the lawM duties. Could we accomplish 
this in unison, we should confer a lasting benefit on the two nations, and I 
should be ready to devise every means in my power to secure to the Chinese 
Government its duties, as in the case of all other legalized commodities. 

As long as the present fearful system continues, the name of prohibition, 
vdth the reality of smuggling and piracy, the Chinese Government suffers in its 
dignity, and obtains no duties. I repeat that it is impossible for England to 
interfere in any manner with it, or to prevent the evils of a corrupt state of 
things for which she cannot be answerable. 

I feel certain that, under the mutual regulations of a legalized trade, the 
duties on opium might be collected at the five ports under the authority of the 
Consuls, in the same manner that the duties on other goods are collected. The 
legalised duty need not be greater than the large bribes now paid to unprincipled 
mandarins ; and they would enrich the Government instead of corrupting its 
officers. If the opium could be safely obtained with a moderate duty, people 
would not incur the risks of bribery and smuggling. 

I vthink I have pointed out a course which deserves your Excellency's 
favourable consideration, and it might be effected in a manner honourable to 
both nations, and eminently profitable to China. In addition to the gain of the 
duty, tea and other goods paying Customs would be exported in exchange for 
the opium, and the Sycee silver would not leave China. 

With many wishes for your Excellency's happiness, I have, &c. 

(Signed) J. r. DAVIS. 
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No. 12. 
Mr. Davis to the Earl of Aberdeen. — (Received December 5.) 

My Lord, Victoria, Hong Kong, August 23, 1844. 

ADVERTING to the subject of my previous despatches of the 24th June 
and 1 6th July, I have the honour to inclose for your Lordship's information 
copy of a communication from the Imperial Commissioner, in which he still 
declares his fear of the consequences to himself should he propose to the Emperor 
any measure involving the legalization of opium. 

This document, at the same time, is a plain proposition that the opium 
trade should be carried on by mutual connivance. Not a single proclamation 
has been issued against it since the compromise first commenced, and your 
Lordship is aware that when Captain Balfour at Shanghae denounced the opium 
vessels, the local Government evinced no desire to receive the information. 
The only thing wanting is, that the Emperor should publicly sanction that which 
he has once publicly condemned ; and this is a step unusually difficult to 
Chinese pride and policy. 

Under present circumstances, however, the opium trade is virtually tolerated, 
and this must be allowed to be a state of things very different from that which 
existed previous to the war. Were the Chinese Government honest and 
straightforward, it would publicly avow the change in its policy; but this 
seems too much to expect at present. At the same time, the position in which 
Great Britain stands with respect to the opium trade is materially changed, and 
nearly all, if not the whole, of the imputed guilt and odium seems removed. 

They have distinctly declined a conventional arrangement for the remedy 
of the evil, and expressed a desire that we should not bring the existing abuses 
to their notice. 

The Imperial Commissioner's expression of a hope, towards the end of his 
despatch, that "the Chinese smokers will in future decrease," is remarkably 
contradicted by his avowal, near the commencement, that " the smokers are 
almost innumerable, and even in wishing to prohibit it, there are no means of 
carrying this into effect." His Excellency was extremely unwilUng to write to 
me at all upon this subject, and it was only by sending him a duplicate of my 
last letter of the 13th July, and pressing for an answer, that I obtained this. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) J. F. DAVIS. 



Inclosure in No. 12.' 
Commissioner Keying to Mr. Davis. 



(Translation.) 

KEYING, High Imperial Commissioner, Member of the Imperial Clan, 
and Governor-General of Kwang-tung and Kwang-se, &c., sends the following 
answer. 

I have now twice received a communication, in which you, the Honourable 
Envoy, fully and distinctly discuss the subject of abolishing the prohibitions 
against opium. 

I, the Great Minister, am perfectly aware of the extensive dealings in this 
article, and that the Central Empire has for a length of time been trading in it, 
whilst the smokers are almost innumerable, and that even in wishing to prohibit 
it, there are no means of carrying this into effect. 

But opium is a commodity injurious to man ; those who traffic and smoke 
it, do It from a want of self-love, and the Central Empire is obliged to issue 
prohibitions in order to put a stop to it ; for prohibiting smoking is to preserve 
life. But those who are perverse and will not be guided by instructions, must 
receive the punishment due to their crime and transgression, to make' them 
careful for the future. 

Yet the Central Empire cannot prohibit the sales and importations of 
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foreign merchants, neither ought the Central Empire to prohibit them. The 
former High Imperial Commissioner, Lin, was unable to wean the Chinese from 
smoking, and still wished to prohibit the traffic of foreigners, and therefore 
managed matters badly, and gave rise to war. 

As, however no stop can be put to the trading (in the article) carried on by 
foreigners, I. am apprehensive that if I submitted to the Great Emperor the 
abolition of the prohibitory regulations by the Central Empire itself, he would 
not only not grant it to me, the Great Minister, but scarcely forgive the crime I 
had incurred. Being, therefore, certain that this would be useless, I do not 
do it. 

It would be indeed to the advantage of the Chinese revenues, if, as you, the 
Honourable Envoy, observe, opium paid duties hke all legal articles, whereby 
smuggling would likewise be avoided. But whilst looking to benefit the 
customs, and allowing ignorant and foolish people to use this article so injurious 
to man, we should thus certainly put a value on riches and slight men's lives, 
and I am apprehensive that the Great Emperor would not get Over this. 

1. the Great Minister, have maturely considered the subject of opium, and 
though I discussed this matter several times previously with the Envoy 
Pottinger, still we could find no means for making arrangements to manage it 
satisfactorily. There remains only one thing to be done, viz., that each of us 
should control his own people, and attend to his particular charge. Whenever, 
therefore, the Chinese transgress the prohibitions against opium, let them be 
punished according to Chinese laws, and England ought not to take notice of it ; 
when, however, British merchants sell and import opium, the British authorities 
ought to deal with them according to their laws, and China will take no notice 
of it. Thus the Chinese smokers will in future decrease, and the supplies of the 
EngHsh merchants also lessen ; this is what I, the Great Minister, fervently 
hope. 

I thought it my duty to give this reply, and whilst availing myself of this 
opportunity to wish you an increase of happiness, I address this most important 
communication, &c. 

Taoukwang, 24th year, 7th month, 6th day. (August 19, 1844.) 



• No. 13. 
Mr. Davis to the Earl of Aberdeen. — {Received September I.) 

(Extract.) Hong Kong, May 1, 1845. 

THE systematic manner in which the opium trade is now carried on, and 
especially in the Canton river, by the inferior officers of Government, leads me 
to conclude that the Chinese authorities have, at present, no wish for a change, 
as the impoverished finances of the country do not admit of the servants of 
Government being adequately paid in a legitimate manner, especially since the 
reforms introduced by the tariff have deprived the Canton officers of a large 
amount of their irregular gains under the old system . 

I have addressed a note to Keying, pointing out the enormity of the abuse, 
and calling on him to do what was required on the part of the Chinese Govern- 
ments This is forwarded as inclosure. 

It is only by the continual repetition of such representations that the rulers 
of China can be induced to legalize the trade, in preference to allowing their 
inferior servants to indemnify themselves by the profits of the present corrupt 
system, which is, in fact, a species of Mandarin monopoly. 



Inclosure in No. 13. 

Mr. Davis to OOmmissiother Keying. 

'Extract.) Victoria, Hong Kong, April 26, 1845. 

I MUST state, that not only have British &hips smuggled at Whampoa, but 
it is notorious that many vessels of other nations lie there among the regular 
shipping for the purpose of selling opium. This is practised in open day, and 
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the lower officers of Government make large profits, being^ the principal dealers. 
But unless the opium vessels be expelled from Whampoa, the whole commerce 
of Canton will become a srauggHng trade, and your honourable nation's Emperor 
will lose the duties. 

I am informed that a Danish and Swedish ship have been lying at Whampoa 
laden with opium. 

If the Chinese officers at the Bogue permit Portuguese lorchas, and other 
opium vessels, to enter the river, I fear smuggling will become general. 

Being sincerely anxious for the observance of the Treaty at the five ports, I 
must observe to your Excellency that it will be impossible for me to prevent the 
presence of opium ships and other smugglers unless the Chinese Government 
does something to prevent them. By the Treaty they are liable to confiscation, 
and if your Ejfcellency would take proper measures to carry this into effect I 
would give every assistance. 

If the Emperor of China's Minister at Pekin were informed by letter of 
the manner in which opium is openly sold at Canton, I am persuaded that it 
would soon lead to the legalization of the trade. Except for opium, it would be 
easy to prevent all illegaUty. There would no longer be armed boats acting as 
smugglers and pirates, and the ineffectual laws of China would no longer excite 
the surprise of foreigners. 



No. 14. 
Mr. Davis to the Earl of Aberdeen. — (Received September I.) 

(Extract.) Victoria, Hong Kong, May 5, 1845. 

I HAVE the honour to inclose copies of a correspondence with Mr. Consul 
Thom at Ningpo, in which that officer reported a smuggling transaction in 
opium within the port of Ningpo, on board a schooner sailing under Enghsh 
colours, with a sailing letter from the Marine Magistrate at Chusan, but not 
having a British register. 

I am collecting a body of evidence to prove that the Chinese Government 
does nothing whatever at any of the ports (except when obliged) to repress the 
opium trade ; but that, on the contrary, it is chiefly conducted by officers of 
Government themselves. 



Inclosure 1 in No. 14. 
Consul Tliom to Mr. Davis. 

(Extract.) Ningpo, April 5, 1845. 

I BEG to call your Excellency's attention to a case of opium smuedinff 
m the Nmgpo nver, by a small schooner called the " Owner's Delight " under 
British colours. ' 

Early on the morning of the 29th ultimo a mandarin, Kaou-tai-yay, called 
upon me from the Intendant to say that the officers of the Chinhae Custom- 
house had seized two skin trunks (of the kind which the Chinese use to keen 
clothes in), as they were being landed from the "Owner's Dehght" between 
Chinhae and Ningpo, about midnight of the 26th of March. He further statPH 
that the master of the schooner, fhompson, had gone to the cLnht Cust^^^^^^ 
house accompamed by a Canton man who spoke English, and had made use of 
threatening language, demandmg back his two trunks, saying that they conuLd 
merely clothes. Kaou-tai-yay said there was every reason to suppose that thev 

t^y we're o'penTd. '''''' '^'' ' "°"'' ""' ^"™^ P™ *° '' P--nt wE 
I accordingly instructed Mr. Layton, accompanied by Messrs. Morrison and 
Smclair, to proceed to Chmhae and when the two trunks were opened in their 
presence (Thomson, master of the " Owner's Delight," being also present thev 
were found to contain fifty-seven balls of Patna opiuik present), they 

This led to a correspondence between me and the authorities, by which vour 
Excellency will observe that they ask of me the singular question how they 
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ought to deal with the opium, and I in my reply leave them to carry out their 
own fiscal regulations. The opium (now reduced to thirty balls, twenty- 
seven having been stolen in a very remarkable way, as my private letter will 
inform your Excellency), is in the keeping of the mandarins, and 1 believe it is 
their intention honestly to destroy it as provided for by law, so soon as they 
can get the assent of the Lieutenant-Governor of Che-kiang and the Viceroy 
of Fo-kien. 

No doubt a considerable opium trade is carried on in native boats, and it is 
said that the Chinhae Custom-house officers receive bribes for connivance. Be 
that as it may, it is done with great attention to decency, and by no means in the 
open way that it is carried on at Shanghae. Although we have been here upwards 
of a twelvemonth, no one in the Consular establishment had seen a ball of 
opium in Ningpo till the other day. 

Regarding the master of the " Owner's Delight," as he was beyond all 
doubt a party to the transaction, and knew perfectly well that the trunks 
contained opium, in spite of his protestations to the contrary, I have deprived 
him of his sailing letter. 



Inclosure 2 in No. ] 4. 
Mr. Davis to Consul Thorn. 



(Extract.) Victoria, Hong Kong, May 5, 1845. 

IN reply to your despatch received yesterday, I have to state that the 
measure of depriving the schooner named " Owner's Delight " of her sailing 
letter, seems necessary after the glaring act of smuggling opium in which she 
was detected within the port of Ningpo. ' 



No. 15. 
Mr. Davis to the Earl of Aberdeen. — {Received September 1.) 

(Extract.) Victoria, Hong Kong, May 12, 1845, 

I RECEIVED from Keying the inclosed despatch, expressing his obliga- 
tions for the steps which I had taken in conformity with the Treaty, and stating 
his determination to proceed against all foreign vessels, not British, that shall 
be engaged in smuggling. 



Inclosure in No. 15. 
Commissioner Keying to Mr. Davis. 



(Extract.) 

YOU mention that the smugglers at Whampoa are not only EngHsh 
vessels, but there are those of other countries that sneak in amongst the ships, 
carrying on a legal trade, and sell opium. 

It appears to me, the Great Minister, that this smuggling takes place in 
direct opposition to prohibitory enactments. Now, vessels under other flags, 
like the Danish and Swedish, creep in amongst the legal traders, and anchor 
there for the sake of smuggling, openly loading opium, and remaining at anchor 
in Whampoa, whilst Portuguese lorchas take (the drug) up the river. If the 
strictest investigation is not instituted it will indeed come to what you, the 
Honourable Envoy, mention, viz., that the whole trade of Canton is turned into 
smuggling, whereby the revenues must be considerably affected. 

I have therefore dispatched an official messenger to proceed to Whampoa, 
and order the ships of the Swedes and Danes both to leave the port, and 
examine into the papers of every vessel for discriminating betwixt them. At 
the same time I have given directions to the Admiral that, if there are vessels 
of the above description, he shall seize and proceed against them, in order to 
inspire terror. 

Taoukwang, 25th year, 3rd month, 27th day. (May 3, 1845.) 

E 
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No. 16. 
Mr. Davis to the Earl of Aberdeen. — [Received September 24.) 

(Extract.) Victoria, Hong Kong, May 23, 1845. 

SO marked is the toleration now given by the Chinese Government to the 
opium trade, that I should deem all measures on our part to restrain it anywhere 
except at the anchorages of the fair traders, as worse than superfluous. At 
those anchorages, however, it leads to a general smuggling system of a most 
mischievous tendency, and extremely unjust to the honest merchant. 

It remains to be seen how far the Canton Government will prove its 
sincerity in those professions which it has made of a desire to exclude 
permanently the opium vessels from the river. 

No. 17. 
Sir J. Davis to the Earl of Aberdeen. — {Received April 20.) 

Extract.) Victoria, Hong Kong, February 25, 1846. 

THE opium smugglers on the outside of the port are tolerated in all their 
irregularities, forming settlements on shore and securing impunity to themselves 
by their own force. 

I have addressed the inclosed letter to Keying, repeating my previous 
arguments on this point. 



Inclosure in No. 17. 
Sir J. Davis to Commissioner Keying. 



(Extract.) Victoria, Hong Kong, February 25, 1846; 

I HAVE already addressed a note to your Excellency, showing that while 
the lawless smugglers of opium on the outside of the port form settlements at 
Namoa and Cumsingmoon upon the Chinese territory, building houses and 
making roads, the respectable British subjects who enter the authorized port are 
exposed to all kinds of ill-treatment and obloquy, and the offenders are not 
punished. 

Your Excellency speaks of living together in undisturbed harmony and 
friendship, and my wish is exactly the same. But my countrj-men are not 
accustomed to ill-usage, either in their own country or in any other. Wlien 
they see that the Government of China cannot or will not protect them from 
wanton molestation, they will naturally be inclined to right themselves, and 
inevitable disorder will be the result. 

They see the opium smugglers allowed to form settlements ashore on the 
outside of the port, while within the port, and within the limits settled by 
Treaty, they themselves enjoy neither freedom of movement nor security of 
person. ^ 

I have often repeated to your Excellency that the illicit trade in opium 
under the connivance of the mandarins, is the source of innumerable evils' 
Were the trade legalized, the whole of the foreign ships would be collected 
withm the -five ports, under the control of the Consuls. They would all nav 
tonnage dues, and about 2,000,000 dollars would easily be collected on the 
opium. 

At present this profit is obtained by corrupt officers of government- the 
ships wander to all parts of the coast, and the smugglers form settlements on 
shore. While this is openly connived at, I cannot interfere ; but were the trade 
legalized, I could secure the due control of all the vessels. Since commodities 
could then be given m exchange for opium, Sycee silver would no longer flow 
out of the country, and a mutual good understanding would be for ever 
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No. 18. 
Sir J. Davis to the Earl of Aberdeen. — (Received May 21,) 

(Extract.) Victoria, Hong Kong, March 17, 1846. 

IN continuation of the subject of my despatch of 25th February, I 
have the honour to inclose a series of correspondence which will prove, better 
than any commentary, the inveterate nature of that corrupt system under which 
the opium trade flourishes along the coast. 

It was my duty to disclaim all responsibility on account of the smuggling 
settlements which have been openly formed at Namoa and Cumsingmoon ; and 
in so doing I pointed out the strong contrast between the liberty and security 
enjoyed by the smugglers, and the restraints and insecurity of those who 
conformed to the Treaty and repaired to the regular port of Canton. 

In answer to my note, a copy of which was inclosed in my despatch of the 
25th ultimo, I received the accompanying reply, in which yoUr Lordship will 
observe how briefly the matter is passed over, and talk made of a " rigorous 
investigation," which as usual is never instituted. 

Wishing to push the subject, with a view to pointing out the evils of the 
smuggling trade, I wrote the inclosed reply, in which ! reminded Keying of what 
I had done at his own instance (soon after my arrival) in the case of Namoa, 
where not a single step has been taken by the Chinese Government, from that 
time to this, to effect the removal of the smuggling colony. 

Keying's answer entirely evades the smuggling question. 

In the last inclosure of this series Keying observes, with reference to the 
opium question, that he at any time had not dared to bring the subject to tiie 
Emperor's notice, and still less at present, when he feared disgrace on accoutit 
of pending discussions. So far, however, firom his being out of favour, I may 
inform your Lordship that he very lately received some distinguished marks of 
the Etnperor's favour at the Chinese new year. I see no chance of effecting 
anything as to the legalization of the opium trade, except by transmitting th6 
whole of the correspondence on that subject direct to Pekin at some future 
period. 

Inclosure 1 in No. 18. 

Commissioner Keying to 8ir J. Davis. 
(Translation.) 

(Extract.) 

AS for the breach of law at Namoa and Cumsingmoon, by smuggling of 
opium and the receiving of bribes on the part of the mandarins for the sake of 
connivance, rigorous investigations will be instituted, and I have already given 
orders to the local authorities truly to examine into the matter. 

You, the Honourable Envoy, by not protecting such smugglers, and giving 
me notice of these affairs, sufficiently show that in matters concerning one 
. another you act with the greatest justice and candour, for which I feel obUged. 

Taoukwang, 26th year, 2nd month, 4th day. (March 1, 1846.) 



Inclosure 2 in No. 18. 

Sir J. Davis to Commissioner Keying. 

Victoria, Hong Kong, March 7, 1846. 
1 HAVE to acknowledge the receipt of your Excellency's despatch of the 
1st instant conderning the residence of opium smugglers at Namoa and 
Cumsingmoon. 

The settlement at Cumsingmoon has been formed for only about hali-a-year, 
since the ships were obliged to retire, according to my advice, from Whampoa. 
But at Namoa, it has existed for many years. Soon after my arrival, your 
Excellency remarked the subject to me, tipoii which I issued a pubhc notice 
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that the parties acted contrary to the Treaty, and I would not protect them. 
From that time to this, however, they have remained there undisturbed. 

The evils of this system are very great. The smugglers form friendly 
connections with the natives ; but the fair, traders who act according to the 
Treaty, cannot land from their ships within the port of Canton without being 
insulted and ill-used. 

If the smugglers cannot be prevented from forming settlements on the coast, 
it would be better to levy a duty on opium, when the ships could be placed 
under the Consuls at the legalized ports of trade. The produce of China might 
then be given in exchange instead of silver, and Sycee would no longer be 
exported. I have heard that more than 20,000,000 dollars are every year 
exported in exchange for opium. To prevent this great drain of silver, and at 
the same time put an end to the evils of smuggling, it is only necessary to levy 
a duty upon opium, when the ships would be under the charge of the 
Consuls at the five ports of trade, and the settlements on the coast would cease 
altogether. 

I have often addressed your Excellency on this subject, from my extreme 
desire to establish regular trade in lieu of the smuggling system. 

I take, &c. 
(Signed) J. F. DAVIS. 



Inclosure 3 in No. 18. 
Commissioner Keying to Sir J. Davis. 



(Translation.) 
(Extract.) 

KEYING, High Imperial Commissioner, &c., sends the following answer to 
a despatch of you, the Honourable Envoy, concerning the smuggling system at 
Cumsingmoon and Namoa. (Here follows an extract from that paper.) 

On the receipt of the first letter from you, the Honourable Envoy, about 
the smuggling of opium at Namoa and Cumsingmoon, I dispatched a letter to 
the local authorities, ordering them to investigate the matter, and having appre- 
hended the guilty, punish them instantly most severely. If it were really the 
fact that the mandarins received bribes to connive at it, they should at the same 
time be subjected to a strict investigation. 

Taoukwang, 26th year, 2nd month, 9th day. (March 6, 1846.) 



Inclosure 4 in No. 18. 
Sir J. Davis to Commissioner Keyiny. 

(Extract.) Victoria, Hong Kong, March 9, 1846. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Excellency's 
despatch concerning European smugglers building houses and^ forming settle- 
ments at Namoa and Cumsingmoon. 

With regard to the opium smugglers, I have already frequently given public 
notice that I will not protect them, and that the Chinese Government ouo-ht to 
expel them, accordmg to the Treaty. This is on record, and proves my sincere 
desire to promote our mutual friendship. Not only have these persons dared to 
build houses and form roads, but they also maintain horses on shore, with which 
they ride about in all directions. If attacked they make use of the guns of 
their ships. ° 
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Inclosure 5 in No. 18. 

Commissioner Keying to Sir J. Davis. 
(Translation.) 

(Extract.) 

KEYING, High Imperial Commissioner, &c., sends the following answer to 
two despatches from the Honourable Envoy," dated 10th and 12th instants (7th 
and 9th March), upon the legalization of opium. 

These papers sufficiently prove the high and enlightened views of you the 
Honourable Envoy, and your thorough acquaintance with the subject, for which 
I am deeply obliged. I the great Minister directed my attention to it at an 
early period. Having been entrusted with the management of all foreign affairs, 
and after the time is past not been able to bring to a conclusion what is distinctly 
stated in the provisions of the Treaty, and cannot be changed under any circum- 
stances, I think the Emperor will be very indignant with me, and probably 
punish me severely. How could I now dare to memorialize the throne upon a 
subject not contained in the Treaty ? Even in ordinary times I think that I 
should not have the courage to submit this proposal to the Supreme Govern- 
ment. At aU events it is not now convenient to manage it. As you, the 
Honourable Envoy, are fully conversant with the state of affairs, I trust you 
are aware that I hold no specious language, nor find a pretext for an excuse. 

Taoukwang, 26th year, 2nd month, 16th day. (March 13, 1846.) 

No. 19. 
Sir J. Davis to Viscount Palmer ston. — {Received July 21.) 

(Extract.) Victoria, Hong Kong, May 1, 1847. 

I TOOK occasion to reiterate my often repeated arguments against the 
collusive system of the opium trade, and all the evils resulting from it ; that 
it is the great cause of piracy, and of the export of silver in lieu of commodities 
to pay for the opium. I have repeated my previous offer to draw up a repre- 
sentation to be submitted to the Emperor, and have consented to receive 
Keying's own suggestions on the subject, provided they are such as I can 
properly comply with. 



Inclosure in No. 19. 
Sir J. Davis to Commissioner Keying. 



(Extract.) Victoria, Hong Kong, April 29, 1847. 

I HAVE before drawn your Excellency's attention to the evils of the smug- 
gling stations at Namoa and Cumsingmoon, and also shown that the piracies 
on the coast are all produced by opium being entirely prohibited. In this 
manner the pirates become every day more numerous, while silver alone is 
exchanged for opium. If it is wished to put a stop to piracy, and likewise to 
check the exportation of silver, let a duty be levied upon opium. All the 
present smugghng-ships will then repair to the five ports, and the ' Consuls will 
be answerable for the collection of the duties. When Chinese products can be 
exchanged for opium, silver will not be so largely exported. This is so plain, 
that a child can understand it. I wish to address your Excellency officially on 
the subject, in order that a representation from myself may be transmitted to 
the Emperor of your honourable nation. If you will inform me in what form 
you wish the statement to be made, I will draw up a note in that form, provided 
that it is proper, and conformable to the treaty stipulations. I thus wish to evince 
my desire to do away with smuggling and piracy, which, according to the 
Chinese phrase, are " a womb of evil." If your Excellency does not wish your 
Emperor to be informed, then I expect that my Government will direct me to 
communicate with the Minister at Pekin, 
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No. 20. 

Sir J. Davis to Viscount Palmerston. — {Received July 21.) 

(Extract.) Victoria, Hong Kong, May 15, 1847. 

IN my despatch of the 1st May, I transmitted copy of a note I had 
addressed to the Chinese Minister, 'containing a reiteration of my often-^repeated 
arguments in favour of legalizing the opium trade, rather than conniving at it 
in the present open manner. 

To that note I received the annexed reply, in which the mere fact of opium 
not being among the enumerated Articles of the Treaties concluded with France 
and America, is adduced as a sort of argument against the legahzation of that 
commodity. 

In my answer, I proved that everything had been done on our part at the 
ports of trade to prevent smuggling ; and that beyond that, the Chinese Govern- 
ment ought to enforce its own laws, although it has notoriously failed to do so. 
I then Jjointed out that all the three Powers, England, France, and America, 
have equally omitted the mention of opium in their Conventions, and that in 
this respect there is no difference between them ; and concluded with observing, 
that the Treaties should not be quoted in opposition to what is useful and 
beneficial, as they were established for different purposes. 

P.S. — Since the above was written, I have received the inclosed from 
Keying, in which he admits my arguments, and engages to bring the matter 
before his Court at a favourable time. 



Inclosure 1 in No. 20. 
Cotnmissioner Keying to Sir J. Davis. 



(Translation.) 
(Extract.) 

KEYING, High Imperial Commissioner, &c., sends the following reply td 
a despatch of the Honourable Envoy dated 29th April. 

The views you, the Honourable Envoy, take in discussing the opium 
question, show that you are perfectly conversant with the root (of the 
evil). I find, however, that the Envoy Pottinger, in the 6th month, 23rd 
year (of Taoukwang) (July 1843), issued a very severe prohibition against 
smuggling, which was also entered into the Articles of the Supplementary 
Treaty. Neither France nor the United States have admitted opium as 
an article that may be imported into the ports, according to the tariff. 
As now all nations have generally adopted this principle, it would not be 
well that, in taking up tjiis matter, you, the Honourable Envoy, and I, 
the Great Minister, should act hastily in effecting a change that would not be 
accordance with the provisions of the -Treaty. We ought, therefore, to delay 
the subject, and then again consult about it. 

Whilst forwarding this answer, I wish you every happiness, and address the 
same, &c. 

Taoukwang, 27th year, 3rd month, 21st day. ^May 5, 1847.) 



Inclosure 2 in No. 20. 
Sir J. Davis to Commissioner Keying. 



Victoria, Hong Kong, May 11, 1847. 

I HAVE to acknowledge the receipt of your Excellency's note of the 5th of 
May, concernmg opmm smuggling. 

It is universally notorious that the Consuls at the five pori;s have faithfully 
!?^T'J ^^ payment of all duties provided by the tariff. Consul Macgregor in 
1845, finding that ships proceeded with opium to Whampoa, and that they 
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likewise smuggled other goods, immediately informed me. When I had 
informed your Excellency oflicially of this, nieans were taken to expel the ships 
(but not before), and the Consul himseU' assisted in the expulsion, because they 
were within the port. 

These ships afterwards proceeded to Cumsingmoon, where they have 
remained ever since, nor have any means been adopted for their expulsion. As 
Cumsingmoon is not within the five ports, the Chinese Government ought to take 
its own measures, and cannot expect that for^gn Governments should interfere. 

The people of all nations trading to China are universally cognisant of the 
fact that the mandarins do not oppose the introduction of opium, but, on the 
conti'ary, promote it. Mr. Consul Sullivan, on the 19th October last, informed 
me that he had proof of Chang-kea-tsin, a white-button mandarin, now resident 
magistrate at Chin-hae, assisted by Luh-wei and Tung-yu, having connived at 
the introduction of thirty-eight chests of opium. Those three persons were in 
the boat which conveyed the opium from Chusan to Ningpo. What is the use 
of adducing more proofs, when I myself have seen chests of opium publicly 
carried by Chinese at both Shanghae and Ningpo ? 

Perceiving, therefore, that only "the name of prohibition existed, and not 
the reality," 1 considered it would be worthy of the dignity of the Chinese 
nation to legalize opium (instead of conniving at it), and to levy a duty on its 
importation. 

The word '' opium " is not mentioned in the Treaties concluded by the 
three nations, British, French, and American. In this respect there is no 
difference between them. Why, therefore, does your Excellency mention the 
French and Americans in particular ? Sir Henry Pottinger would gladly have 
admitted opium into the tariff of dutiable articles, but his wishes and advice 
were not attended to at the time, and his subsequent endeavours were also in 
vain. 

The object of the Treaties was to promote commerce and friendship. If 
piracy and smugghng can be prevented by wise regulations, the Treaties should 
not be quQted ipi opposition to what is useful and beneficial. If the money now^ 
received by the mandarins on account of opium were paid into the public 
Treasury, those officers might receive larger salaries, and need not engage in 
smuggling. Thus the dignity of the Government could be vindicated m the 
observation of all foreign nations, a large revenue could be obtained at the five 
ports, smuggling could be prevented, and piracies would cease. 

I tender, &c. 
(Signed) J. F. DAVIS. 



Inclosure 3 in No. 20. 
Commissioner Keying to Sir J. Davis. 



(Translation.) 

KEYING, High Imperial Commissioner, &c.,|sends the following reply to 
a despatch of the Honourable Envoy, dated the 1 1th May, on the subject of 
opium smuggling, which he fully perused. 

What you state in your letter is very plain and distinct, and with a view to 
the revenue in which China would be advaiitaged (by the proposed change). 
Still the present state of affairs offers many difficulties ; and if I, under such 
circumstances, memoriahzed the Emperor, I am afraid of a refusal, from which 
the cause would derive no benefit. But, in my opinion, it would be well to 
wait until 1 myself shall repair to the capital, and explain personally all the 
bearings of the case in detail, with the excellent views you, the Honourable 
Envoy, entertain on the subject, at an audience with His Imperial Majesty. 
Then, perhaps, I may hope to obtain the sanction of this measure. It would, 
on the other hand, be well not to act hastily at this moment. 

Whilst forwarding this reply, I wish you every happiness, and address the 

same, &c. 

Taoukwang, 27th year, 4th month, 5th day. (May 18, 1847.) 
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No. 21. 

Mr. Bonham to Viscount Palmerston. — (Received July 24.) 

My Lord, Victoria, Hong Kong, May 21, 1849. 

I HAVE the honour to inclose to your Lordship copy of a despatch I 
received this morning from Consul Bowring. I am altogether unahle to offer 
any opinion as to the probability or otherwise of the Imperial Commissioner, 
having received such instructions as are hinted at in the Consul's despatch ; but 
your Lordship may fully rely upon my conveying the earliest tidings of the issue 
of such a decree as, it is supposed, is soon to appear. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) S, G. BONHAM. 

p.S. — Since writing the above, Mr. GutzlafF has placed in my hands the 
accompanying memorandum, which is corroborative of the information conveyed 
in Dr. Bowring's despatch. Should these reports prove to be correct, I hope I 
shall be enabled to transmit by the next mail some more tangible proofs of Seu's 
intentions with regard to the opium traffic. 

S. G. B. 



Inclosure 1 in No. 21. 
Consul Bowring to Mr. Bonham. 



Sir, Canton, May 19, 1849. 

IT has been reported to me from more than one quarter, and on inquiry 1 find 
that some of the leading merchants have received similar information from their 
brokers, that Seu, the Imperial- Commissioner, in consequence of his supposed 
influence and popularity, has received instructions to take measures for sup- 
pressing the opium trade, as a means for preventing the export of Sycee silver, 
which is represented as one of the causes of the financial embarrassments of 
China. I hear diffisrent accounts of the intentions of the Imperial Commissioner; 
but the prevailing opinion is that he will issue a decree prohibiting the sale of 
opium after a term to be fixed. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN BOWRING. 



Inclosure 2 in No. 21. 

Memorandum. 

SEU is an intimate friend of Lin's, the ex-Commissioner, and shares with 
him in all his sentiments. In talent he is far his inferior, but he is equally firm, 
and a bigoted adherent to antiquated Chinese custom. He belongs to that 
party of statesmen who thought their country dishonoured by the peace of 
Nankin. Firmly persuaded of the practicability that opium can be excluded by 
forcible means, and the smoking prohibited, if the consumer has to suffer 
capital punishment for the crime, he has never lost sight of realizing his theory. 
The opportunity was hitherto wanting, for the recollection of the evils produced 
by the severe prohibitions in 1839 was still in the recollection of men. On 
making inquiries with his most intimate friends, how the matter could be brouo-ht 
about, he was told that experience had shown the impracticability of the cou'rse 
he intended to pursue. He at once ascribed the failure to the non-perseverance 
in the system of terror, and was confident that if he were allowed to follow his 
own bent, he might make sure of success. 
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His own idea is, that the laws granting a space of time for the reform of the 
smoker and trader in the commodity, and afterwards decreeing punishment of 
death upon the stubborn votaries of the vice, will prevent people from afterwards 
making use of the drug, as soon as some hundreds are executed, and their heads 
stuck up as a warning. He wishes carefully to avoid giving umbrage to 
foreigners, lest these, as before, might interfere. On the other hand, he intends 
to call, upon the sovereign people to exert themselves in putting down the 
contraband trade, and denouncing the smokers. Lin first broached the idea ; 
but Seu, since the last events, has improved upon the plan, and will endeavour 
to unite the community to co-operate in putting a stop to this dissolute habit. 
With this view, a pamphlet was previously published, complaining about the 
loss of buUion paid for opium, and setting forth the great straits to which the 
nation on that account was reduced. Nobody knew the author of this lucubra- 
tion ; but it was generally read and approved of. 

Seu considering himself at present triumphant over the barbarians, and 
the late rebels, enjoying the confidence of his Sovereign, as well as of the 
people, has thought fit to avail himself of this propitious moment to put his 
plan into execution. The edict announcing his determination to cut off" the 
opium, root and branches, was duly drawn up ; as, however, some other 
mandarins deferred giving their consent, the publication did not take place 
immediately. He has in the meanwhile gained full information as to the mode 
in which the trafiic is carried on, and who are the principal dealers. Silently he 
has made all possible preparations, so that he can pounce upon the transgressors 
all on a sudden, seize their property, and confiscate the capital used in the 
contraband trade. 

Such, according to the last advices, is the position of affairs. When one 
recalls the misery occasioned by carrying such measures into effect in 1839, one 
trembles at the very idea of a repetition on a larger scale, and under more diffi- 
cult circumstances. The prisons were then crowded with victims, the innocent 
being the major part, many died in them, informers prospered, capitalists were 
purposely involved in crimes to get hold of their property, all legal trade was at 
an end, and, strange to say, the introduction of the drug was, when the panic 
had passed, resumed with greater vigour. Seu minds none of these things ; he 
himself has not made the experiment, and will not believe practical men. Still 
we hope that he may pause, and on no account enter upon a course of proceed- 
ings which will be far more disastrous in their consequences than the former, 
under Lin's management. 

(Signed) CHARLES GUTZLAFF. 

Victoria, May 22, 1849. 

The above information I collected from good sources, and present the same 
after many inquiries to the same effect, which I made in other quarters." 

(Signed) CHARLES GUTZLAFF. 



No. 22. 

Mr. Bonham to Viscount Palmerston. — {Received July 24.) 

Mv Lord, Victoria, Hong Kong, May 25, 1849 

ADVERTING to my despatch of the 21st instant, the inclosed copy 
of a communication which 1. have just received from the Consul at Canton, 
will serve to inform your Lordship that it is by no means certain that Seu has 
received instructions to interfere with the opium traffic, as has been rumoured 

for the last few days at Canton. 

1 have, &c. 

(Signed) S. G. BONHAM. 
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Inclosure in No. 22. 

Conml Bowring to Mr. Bonham. 
gjj. Canton, May 24, 1849. 

' I AM informed by ■ that he has had a communication, which 

he deems equivalent to an official one, that the opium trade is not to be 
interfered with at present. Whether the reports which have been current tor 
some days have originated in opium speculators, or whether the Impenal Com- 
missioner himself shrinks from giving effect to his original purpose it is not easy 
to ascertain ; most probably the latter, as Sen's power and popularity, great 
as they are, would be both undermined, should he attempt such an mroad on 
the profits of the mandarins, and the habits of the people. 

(Signed) ' JOHN BOWRTNG. 



No. 23. 

Sir G. Bonham to Viscount Palmerston. — (Received July 16.) 

(Extract.) Victoria, Hong Kong, April 10, 1851. 

FROM Mr. Sullivan's report, I now learn, for the first time, to my great 
surprise, that legal duties are even often paid in opium. 



Inclosure in No. 23. 
Consul Sullivan to Sir G. Bonham. 



(Extract.) Amoy, March 17, 1851. 

ONE great source of corruption with Chinese officials is, beyond all doubt, 
the import of opium ; a local tariff is established at all the ports where it is 
introduced from foreign vessels ; and here it is frequently received in payment 
of legal duties. It would be difficult to make a Chinese official feel the moral 
difference between taking a bonus on prohibited goods, and articles licitly 
admissible. 



No. 24. 
Dr. Bowring to the Earl of Malmesbury. — {Received April 2.) 

(Extract.) Hong Kong, February 5, 1853. 

I HAVE the honour to accompany copy of a despatch, dated Shanghfie, 
January 29, which I have just received from Mr, Consul Alcock. 

Reports have been for some time current, that the extreme necessity of the 
Imperial Treasury ha4 led to a reconsideration of the proposal to make the 
legal importation of foreign opium a source of revenue. The subject was several 
times discussed during the reign of the late Emperor Taou-Kwaqg ; and on one 
occasion a decree legalizing the import of opium was prepared by the Ministers 
for the Emperor's approval. When the Imperial pleasure was finally taken, Taou- 
Kwang prohibited any further reference to the proposal, and said he ''' could 
not change face," i. e., alter his course. 
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Inclosure in No. 24. 
Consul Alcock to Br. Bowring. 

(Extract.) Shanghae, January 29, 1858. 

THERE is a subject in connection with the progress of the rebelhon, 
referred to in the " Pekin Gazettes," the agitation of which may possibly lead to 
results of far greater importance to British interests and foreign trade generally, 
than the approach of the rebels. The Imperial decrees alone might suffice, 
were other and more certain evidence wanting, to show the desperate shifts to 
which the Emperor and all the higher provincial authorities are driven for the 
sinews of war — money. The open and shameless sale of rank and office, is only 
one of the many signs of the times, betraying such financial disorder as generally 
precedes, if it does not directly lead to, dynastic changes and political revolutions. 
Nearly every feasible mode of raising funds has been tried, but one yet remains 
which promises a quick, steady, and abundant return, and, to the Chinese min^, 
with the recommendation that the revenue to be derived from such an expedient 
would be at the expense of the foreigner. This consists in the legalization of 
the opium trade, and the levy of a duty. 

In the "Pekin Gazette" of the 4th of January, in accordance with such 
viewSj a memorial appears from a high authority, Woo-ting-poo, one of the 
censors at Pekin, in which he does not hesitate to point out the mine of wealth 
which lies unworked in the opium trade, and defends the policy of making it 
contribute to the expenses of the State, on the principle that of two evils it is 
always well to choose the lesser. And he proceeds to enforce his views by 
showing the impossibility of preventing indulgence in such tastes, which no 
doubt, when excessive, lead to great evil; but so does excess in everything 
in food and drink, yet no law can reach such dehnquencies, or prevent their 
occurrence. On the other hand, the existence of a contraband trade of such 
magnitude is a still greater evil, and that may be prevented with advantage to 
the State and at the expense of the barbarian, by the levy of a legal duty. 
Concurrent with this memorial, a common report exists here of the immediate 
prospect of the legalization of the opium trade by the introduction of the drug 
into the tariff at a fixed duty of 10 dollars per chest. But it is obvious that a 
much higher duty might safely be levied without holding out any adequate 
premium for smuggling on a large scale, as this would barely amount to an 
ad valorem duty of 2 per cent. ; nor would it suffice to raise a large monthly or 
annual revenue, the object of the proposition. It is unnecessary, however, to 
pursue this part of the subject — the exact amount is no doubt altogether 
unknown. There seems reason, however, to believe that some measure of this 
kind may be actually under consideration in the Imperial councils ; and had we 
means of direct communication with Pekin, a more propitious moment could 
scarcely be found for pressing the policy and expediency of such a change— for 
their advantage and for ours. 



No. 25. 

Dr. BoiiOring to the Earl of Malmesbury.^^iReceived April 2.) 

(Extract.) Hong Kong, February 10, 1853. 

I HAVE the honour to inclose for your Lordship's information the abstract 
of a memorial sent down by Mr. Consul Alcock from Shanghae, as furnished by 
Mr. Interpreter Meadows, on the subject of the legahzation of the import of 

Opium. 

I have obtained a copy of the memorial of the censor as sent to the 
Emperor. It is a very long and elaborate document ; so long that I am 
unable to furnish anything like a satisfactory synopsis by the present mail. 
The estimate of the extent of consumption is extraordinary : the censor says 
it amounts on the coast to a value of 200,000 taels, or 66,6S6Z. daily 
(at the present exchange about 75,0001. sterhng). The encouragement or 
the growth of the poppy in China, associated with the legal importation ot 
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opium, must lead to changes whose consequences it would not be easy to 
estimate, especially with our imperfect knowledge. But there can be no douDt 
that immense interests are involved in the question. 



Inclosure in No. 25. 

Abstract of a Memorial advocating the Legalization of Opium,, published m 
Pekin, in the " Gazette" of January 4, 1853. 

THE memoriahst is Woo-ting-poo, one of the censors attached to that 
department of the Censorate which has the more special duty of scrutmizuig 

military affairs. n j 4. 

On the 15th September last an Imperial edict directed the Boards to report 
o*n the means of raising funds to meet the very great expenditure caused by the 
continuance of military operations against the rebels. The present memoriahst 
begins by referring to the propositions called forth by this edict. He criticises 
the measures as being recommended without due consideration of the recent 
actual past,and of the future, as isolated, and as individually too hmited in their 
scope to meet the exigencies of the time. The Boards, in addressing His 
Majesty, have, he adds, been afraid to grapple with the grand evils and abuses 
prevaiUng throughout the Empire. 

He himself distinctly lays down certain general principles which he considers 
necessary, viz., that in opening new sources of profit to the State permanency 
should be kept in view, and that legislation to meet its necessities _ must be 
adapted to existing circumstances. He then proceeds without hesitation to 
apply these principles to the existing trade in foreign opium, and the actual 
production of that article in China. The scarcity of silver, and its rise inprice, 
he attributes partly to the military expenditure, but chiefly to its exportation by 
foreign vessels ; taking the scarcity at ten, two or three- tenths only are to be 
ascribed to the former, seven or eight-tenths to the latter cause. To renaedy 
the evil petty measures will avail little, neither will the mere quoting of the 
precepts of the ancients on the productioa and regulated expenditure of national 
wealth, be productive of beneficial effects for future years. 

As a help to obtaining the utmost profit from the soil, by making the 
greatest use of the seasons ; to the alleviation of the hardships of the good, by 
preventing the rogueries of the bad ; to rendering the national advantages fairly 
and openly available to all ; and to removing differences with the barbarians, no 
measure can equal that of levying a duty on opium. He shows in detail how 
these various benefits will be insured by this measure. 

Thf opium, produced in the west and south-west of China is grown during 
the winter season ; the rice, during the summer. The cultivation of the one 
does not interfere with the cultivation of the other, and, by making both ahke 
legal, the utmost profit will be procured from the soil. 

By the present clandestine traffic in opium, a door is opened for the prac- 
tices of the bad, while the good suffer false accusations, robberies by vagabonds, 
extortions by the authorities, deceit on the part of the latter as regards the 
Emperor, and corruption as regards the people ; gangs of smugglers of native 
opium numbering hundreds, and even thousands, entering walled cities in the 
west, and setting the local Governments at defiance : all these evils engendered 
by the existing system would be stopped by the legalization of opium. 

At present large profits are made in connection with the trade, and secret 
fees are really levied by the mandarins and their underlings. By its legalization 
all classes would be free to participate in the profits, and the Imperial revenue 
would be augmented by legal duties. 

_When the Censor explains how the legahzation of opium will remove causes 
of diflference with the " barbarians," he is by no means so clear as in the other 
portions of his paper. The English war and the defeat of their countrymen is 
always an awkward corner for Chinese memoriaUsts to get round. But, with a 
good deal of vague, comphmentary phraseology, as well as the usual talk about 
the Emperor's " universal benevolence," and how he could " not bear to oppose 
our desire to approach civilization," &c., the present writer states, that the open 
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trade at the five ports necessarily embraces the secret traffic in opium, which, 
though prohibited, is yet allowed. By levying a fixed duty on opium, doubts 
and contradictions in the intercourse between Chinese and foreigners will be 
removed, and the germs of trouble extinguished. 

If it be asked how the injury of which opium has long been the cause can 
be stopped if that article be legalized, the memorialist replies, that in all great 
• affairs the advantages and injuries must be duly weighed. Of two advantages 
you must choose the greatest; of two injuries, exclude the deepest ("of two 
evils choose the least"). If the use of opiilm could be radically and completely 
stopped, that would be best ; but the severest enactments against it have proved 
unavaihng. A new policy is therefore to be adopted, suited to an altered state 
of things, and giving assurance of permanency. The holy men (Confucius, &c.) 
themselves, he adds, did not attempt to stop the fixed course of events. 
Tobacco and spirituous liquors, prohibited by the Ming dynasty, now yield a 
large revenue ; and if it be argued that opium renders the eater incapable of 
business and induces disease, the memorialist has to reply that there is nothing 
in the world but what proves injurious in excess. The same may be said of the 
wind and rain ; and in eating, drinking, and sexual intercourse, it is self-control 
alone that will obviate baneful effects. 

The memorialist gives a short history of opium, from the time it paid a 
duty of 3 taels per 100 catties, as a drug, in the reign of Keen-lung, till the 
date of the severe, but useless, prohibitory enactments of Taou-kwang, He 
then enters into a consideration of the quantities imported at the different ports 
of the coast up to Manchooria, but especially at Canton and Shanghae. On 
this subject we are much better informed than he, and some evident misprints 
of the " Gazette" office deprive his statement of quantities and prices even of 
that interest they might otherwise have for the merely curious. For us, the 
chief point is, that he ultimately proposes a duty of 1 tael on each " piece " (ball 
of opium, which, he states, weighs, on an average, three catties, and of which 
thirty-three go to a chest). The price of a chest he estimates at about 300 taels. 
This proposed duty would, therefore, be about 1 1 per cent. This, according to 
him, might be expected (taking all the ports from Kwang-tung to the Yellow 
Sea) to yield an annual revenue of 7,000,000 taels. This duty may appear 
excessive, he says, but is not so in reality, as the persons who now carry the 
drug from Canton to the southern and south-western provinces, and from 
Shanghae to the western and north-western, get 1 to 2 taels per ball (according 
to the distance) as cost of transportation, exclusive of the secret duties levied at 
the various customs' stations. No one, he concludes, will object to an import 
duty of 1 tael if the article is aftervrards allowed free circulation without further 
exaction. He declares it impossible to point out in advance all the minute 
reo-ulations which will be entailed by this measure. Generally, it should be 
borne in mind that peace produces abundance and wealth, and that the main 
object should be to prevent troubles. This is, I think, intended to enjoin a 
concihatory policy toward foreigners in ultimate arrangements. Not that the 
memorialist is actuated by any friendly feehng to the English "barbarians.' 
He dislikes us, or, at least, feels under the necessity of ministering to the preju- 
dices of those who do. From "Fuhkeen and Canton officials and gentry" 
he has learned that " England is merely a poor ant-hill in the ocean ;'' but we 
got rich by selling opium ; wealth gave us power ; this we used to seize on all 
the minor countries, particularly the opium-producing territories, and hence our 
"stupid arrogance." By a duty of 11 per cent on our opium, some portion of 
the " several thousands of miUions " we take away may be quietly got back 
without our observing it, we remaining the while unsuspectingly in the belief 
that we are merely being invited to increased intercourse. As the production 
of native opium increases, the importation of ours will dim.inish, and, ultimately, 
cease altogether. With the exception of opium, we have no product of import- 
ance. In this way, therefore, our sources of wealth will be gradually dried up, 
while those of China become more abundant ; in short, the memoriaHst makes 
it evident that the foundations of England's greatness will be sapped by the 
legahzation of the opium trade ; and he winds up here by significantly quoting a 
saying of Suntze, the oldest military authority of China, who flourished about 
2 000 years ago, that " in warfare peoples may be subdued without fighting.'' 

' Chinese ignorance of foreign States makes this intelligent officer here talk 
ludicrous nonsense ; but in all that refers to CJbin^ herself his memorial appears 
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as true to the facts as it is outspoken and practical. At a different time it 
would probably be shelved like so many other laboured memorials advocating 
changes of measures. But at the present moment the extreme financial distress 
of the Government will give powerful support to the arguments of a man who 
promises 7,000,000 taels per annum. Of this he is himself well aware, for after 
again shortly summing up all the notoriously existing evil effects of adherence^ to 
a system of a nominal prohibition and virtual permission, he closes by referring 
to the great sums required for the army and for the river embankments, to the 
emptiness of the treasuries and the increasing distress of the country ; a state of 
things which demands not useless partial remedies, and an obstinate adherence 
to former views, but large and permanently effective measures. 
(Signed) Thomas Taylor Meadows, 

Consular Interpreter. 
January 30, 1853. 



No. 26. 
Sir J. Bowring to the Earl of Clarendon. — {Received March 3.) 

My Lord, Hong Kong, January 8, 1856. 

I HAVE the honour to state in reference to your Lordship's despatches 
dated the 21st August and the 8th October last, inclosing representations 
from the Earls of Shaftesbury and Chichester on the subject of the opium trade 
in China,* that I took occasion, on the receipt of your Lordship's instructions, 
to open communication with some of the principal commercial establishments in 
these regions, with the most distinguished of the medical missionaries, and with 
the Colonial authorities in this island, in order that I might be enabled to furnish 
your Lordship with the best materials for forming a correct judgment as to the 
actual character of the opium trade. 

I beg, therefore, to refer to the sundry interesting documents which accom- 
pany this despatch, viz : 

Letter from Dr. Hobson, Medical Missionary at Canton ; 

Letter from Dr. Lockhart, Medical Missionary at Shanghae, conveying 
copy of remarks on the opium trade by the Rev. Dr. Medhurst. The temperate 
and sensible character of these observations will, I doubt not, recommend them 
to your Lordship's attention ; 

Letter from Mr. Lord, United States' Missionary at Ningpo, on the subject 
of the Ningpo Memorial, taken trom the "North China Herald" of 6th 
December, 1855 ; 

Letter from the Colonial Surgeon of Hong Kong on the diseases produced 
by the use of opium in this Colony ; 

Letter from Messrs. Jardine, Matheson, and Co., in reply to the memorial 
of the Earl of Shaftesbury ; 

Memorandum, on the subject of the opium trade in the Colony of Hong 
Kong, from the Colonial Secretary ; 

Statements of exports and imports of bullion out of and into China by the 
ships of the Penmsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Companv in the years 
1854 and 1855; 

Letter from Messrs. Dent and Co., in answer to Lord Shaftesbury's 
memorial ; ■' 

Supplementary Report from the Colonial Surgeon, containing the reports 
Irom the various native Tepoos as to the effects of the drug ; 

Letter from Messrs. Lindsay and Co., in reply to Lord Shaftesbury*s 

I shall proceed to make a few observations on Lord Shaftesbury's memorial 
and deeply regret that I shall haVe occasion to impugn as hazardous and 
erroneous many of the statements emanating from so high an authority. 

His Lordship begins by averring : 

1st. That the opium trade on the coast of China is, with scarce an exceti 
tion, carried on under Enghsh colours, and by British subjects. 

* These papers are printed in the Appendix. 
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2ndly. That it Is attended with a more appalling mortality than in the case 

ofthe Slave Trade. 

3rdly. That it is dishonouring to God and to the character of our nation, 
4thly. That it is prejudical to the commercial interests of Great Britain. 

And, 

5thly. That frightfully aggravated results must follow the great and some- 
what recent extension of that traffic, together with the fact that Her Majesty's 
Plenipotentiary in China, only a short time since, induced the King of Siam to 
admit opium to be imported by British subjects into that country, free of duty, 
ostensibly for the use of foreign residents, but which will certainly be smuggled 
into that country to the injury of the people and the prevention of legitimate 
trade. 

As this last assertion more especially regards my own conduct I wish to 
dispose of it, before entering into the larger question, by saying that so far from 
having induced the Kings of Siam to admit the importation of opium free of 
duty, I stipulated for the exclusion of opium from the general operation of the 
free trade system which my Treaty estabUshed. British subjects are not allowed 
to import opium into Siam free of duty, the importation being placed under 
separate and severe restrictions by confining its introduction and sale to the 
Chinese farmers of the opium revenues. Nothing can be more erroneous than 
the supposition that the ancient prohibitory decrees prevented the fraudulent 
introduction of opium. It is an undoubted fact that the Siamese Government 
was, by the severest penal laws, wholly unable to check its importation, and, 
before I visited Siam, had abandoned those laws after long and sad experience 
of their utter failure. And, in answer to the allegation that, by any commercial 
arrangements of mine, I have injured the people of Siam and prevented the 
development of legitimate trade, I can safely point to the latgst commercial 
statistics, and to the knowledge and information of any and eyery man 
who seeks honestly and diligently for truthj, and possesses the means of 
acquiring it. 

The details which are given in Lord Shaftesbury's representation may be 
all grouped under the four special heads which represent ; the exclusively British 
character of the opium trade in China ; the physical and social mischiefs it 
produces ; the irreligious and immoral nature ; and the pernicious effects upon 
our trading interests. 

As the various statements in the memorial may be conveniently referred to 
some one ofthe four branches, I Will endeavour so to dispose ofthe whole. 

1st. Lord Shaftesbury has been erroneously informed as to the trade in 
opium being confined to British subjects or protected only by the British flag. 
It is a matter of general notoriety, that many of the principal American houses 
deal largely in opium, and that the flag of the United States is unfurled at the 
opium stations over American ships with American registers. It may be truly 
afl5rmed that there is little or no distinction between British and other foreign 
merchants as regards the traffic in opium. Whatever be the amount of evil or 
of crime, the responsibility is, with few exceptions, nearly equally partitioned 
among the whole commercial community. 

2ndly. As to the statements ofthe numbers of persons who consume opium, I 
refer, for various interesting elucidations, to the documents which accompany 
this despatch. It is almost a matter of demonstration that Lord Shaftesbury's 
statistics represent at least a ten-fold exaggeration of the real numbers as regards 
opium smokers 1 and more than a bundred-fold e3faggeratiDn aS to the mortality 
consequent on its use. Lord Shaftesbury officialises the estimate that 20^000,000 
of persons employ opium. Better informed judges, among them the most intel- 
ligent of our missionaries who are earnestly desirous of checking the use of the 
drug, calculate the number of smokers at from 1,500,000 to 2,500,000, Lord 
Shaftesbury assumes that 2,000,000 die yearly from the use of opium, but 
asserts "as an appalling fact," that at least 1,000,000 are annually sacrificed. 
I am enabled to place the inaccuracy of this statement beyond all contestation. 
In the colony of Hong Kong, where the Chinese population is between 60,000 
and 70,000, where the use of opium is unrestrained, if the mortality from 
opium-smoking were what it is supposed to be by Lord Shaftesbury, that 
mortahty would represent far more' man the whole number of deaths in the 
Island, including every digease ; most assuredly the deaths from opium-smoking 
are not 1 per cent., and it may be doubted whether one in a thousand of the 
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whole population dies annually from the effects of opium smoking. On this 
head I refer to the statements of the medical authorities of this colony, one of 
whom, whose opinion is entitled to great deference and respect, assures me that 
he believes the number of deaths caused by excessive drinking among the 600 
European residents in Hong Kong considerably exceeds the whole number of 
deaths from the use of opium among the 60,000 Chinese inhabitants. Veryfew 
cases of deaths from opium-smoking have come to my knowledge either officially 
or otherwise, 

I have requested the Colonial Secretary to furnish a brief synopsis of the 
existing legislation with reference to opium in the colony of Hong Kong, to 
which I have only to add, that the receipts from this source in the year 1854 
were 1,856Z. 14s. Id. sterling, and that for the year 1855 they were estimated at 
],718Z. OS. 8d., and for 1 856 the anticipated revenue is 2,200?. 

His Lordship states that the rebel chiefs have prohibited the use of opium. 
There is no doubt of this. The prohibition is made one of the Commandments 
in the rebel decalogue ; but it may be questioned if this appeal to the moral 
sense of the Chinese people has had any considerable influence, for though in 
the immediate presence and neighbourhood of the rebel kings the prohibitory 
laws are said to be obeyed, the information I have obtained from various localities 
to which the rebellion has extended, leads me to believe that the supporters of 
the insurrection are no more free from the contamination of opium than the rest 
of their countrymen. At Shanghae, where the insurgents were immediately 
under our eyes and observation, their consumption of opium was enormous, and 
the vice almost universal, the chiefs being particularly addicted to it, while, 
among the junks, whether piratical or patriotic, which have crowded the coasts 
of China, opium smoking prevails, without, as I believe, a solitary exception. 

3rdly. As to the religious bearings of the opium question and the paralyzation 
of missionary efforts consequent upon the trade, it cannot be denied that what- 
ever exhibits the imperfect influence of the Christian religion upon its professors 
must be unfavourable to the acceptance and extension of that religion among the 
unconverted ; the inconsistency of pure precept with profligate example has, in 
all times, afforded subject for reproach to the scoffer, for the animadversion of 
the moralist, and the sorrow of the truly devout. We are constantly reminded of 
our vices, our errors, our deficiencies, by those whom we seek to influence in 
China or elsewhere, and it would not be easy to find apologies justifying us to 
those who thus reprove and censure ; when, however, it is said that our principal 
cause of the non- success of missionaries in China is the introduction of opium 
by professing Christians, and that the use of the drug greatly augments the difli- 
culties which missionaries meet with in the circulation and reception of Christian 
doctrine, it might be reasonably asked whether the greater proportionate number 
of native professing Christians are not really to be found in the districts where 
opium is most consumed, and how the undoubted fact is to be explained that in 
Siam, where the Siamese do not smoke the drug, there is scarcely a solitary 
instance of conversion among the native population, while among the Chinese 
and other foreign settlers in Siam, who habitually employ it, the conversions 
are many. I venture to express an opinion that the small success of missionary 
efforts in China is traceable to other causes than the existence of the opium 
trade ; but this is not the place for justifying such an opinion. 

I beg on this part of the subject, respectfully to call your Lordship's atten- 
tion to the communications from Drs. Medhurst and Hobson, undoubtedly two 
of the most able, experienced, and zealous missionaries in China, whose state- 
ments of facts must, I imagine, be admitted as unimpeachable evidence of the 
mistakes with which the Earl of Shafl:esbury's memorial is crowded; the 
habitual intercourse of these missionaries with the native population entitles 
their views as to the character and consequences of the opium trade, and more 
especially its effects on missionary exertions, to be received with deference and 
respect. 

It is true that as in Great Britain there are numbers of most excellent and 
religious men who would, by the most stringent and active legislation, prohibit 
the manufacture and sale of all fermented and intoxicating liquors, whose fated ' 
effects, if honestly pourtrayed, would present pictures infinitely more alarming 
and appalling than the use of opium exhibits in China ; it is true that China 
is honoured by the appeals of eminent and eloquent individuals who have 
earnestly declaimed and protested against the introduction, sale, and smoking of 
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opium ; but I must doubt the existence of that high moral sentiment, against 
the use of opium, which is represented as actuating the great functionaries 
or the people in general. The propriety of continuing the present system is 
frequently discussed in the Court newspapers, and the late Emperor's opinion is 
said to have fluctuated considerably ; and it is notorious that representations 
recommending the legalization pf the trade were not unfavourably received at 
Court at different periods of his reign. I have reason to believe that, on one 
occasion, when the evils of the existing state of things were represented to him, 
and he was urged to put a duty on opium and to regulate its importation, he 
remained for some time in a state of indecision, and finally replied, " I cannot 
change face." I am not aware that anything decisive is known of the present 
Emperor's views, but the severe laws remain unchanged, and continue as before 
to be a dead letter, like the laws prohibiting emigration or infanticide, and many 
others, where the power of the lawgiver is feebler than his will. 

My personal intercourse with the high mandarins of China, has been, I 
believe, far greater than that of any of my predecessors. I recollect not one 
instance, during that intercourse, of their making any allusions to the opium trade, 
or preferring any complaint of the encouragement or protection given to it by the 
British Government or any British authority. When the matter has been the 
topic of conversation, it always has been on my introduction of the subject. 
^VTien the United States' Minister and myself referred to the opium question on 
our visit to the neighbourhood of the capital, suggesting the desirableness of 
legalizing the sale, there was certainly no expression of any violent hostility to 
the proposition. My instructions required me to press upon the Chinese 
Government the reasonableness of that legalization, as the best means of 
counteracting that large portion of the mischiefs of the trade which are associated 
with its interdiction. The United States' Minister had, I understand, no instruc- 
tions from his Government, but he cordially concurred with me in opinion that 
the legalizing the opium trade was the best course for diminishing its evils, and 
he lent me his aid for that purpose. 

The eighth paragraph of Lord Shaftesbury's representations asserts that 
the opium trade leads to piracy : now certainly it is less attractive to pirates than 
are those precious metals whose introduction into China it is supposed the 
prohibition to trade in opium would encourage. That lawless Chinese are 
habitually engaged in the smuggling of opium, that such vagabonds are the 
chronic pest of the coasts of China, is most true ; but that the nuisance would be 
infinitely increased by the severe enforcement of the prohibitory laws against 
opium importation, and that this undoubted plague can only be abated by the 
legalization of the traffic, is the conclusion at which I have arrived after long and 
anxious reflection, and a full and frank admission that the immoderate use of 
opium is a great moral and social evil. 

It may be admitted as an undoubted fact, not only that minor officials are, 
as his Lordship states, " debauched by bribes, directly or indirectly given, to 
induce them to wink at the unrighteous traffic in opium," but that the highest 
mandarins are chargeable with the same offence; that the use of opium is 
common in the capital of China ; and there is the best reason for believing it is 
largely consumed in the Imperial Palace itself. The licentious habits of the 
reigning Sovereign have been the subject of official censure ; and the depravity 
of the public morals among the higher classes is not unfrequently referred to in 
documents which find their way to the Pekin " Gazette." I mention this 
because, contrary to all evidence, the moral sense in China, in high places, has 
been represented to be exceedingly sensitive with reference to a national vice 
which permeates through every grade of society, and, unhappily, is not checked 
by a healthy state of public opinion ; and while, in many of the provinces where 
the power of the Government is absolute, the growth of the poppy is permitted, 
and the manufacture of opium encouraged, the vehement language of some 
official documents may certainly be interpreted rather as a manifestation of 
ill-will against foreigners, and a repugnance to intercourse with "barbarian 
nations," than as evidence of a desire to preserve the public virtue from taint, 
or the public health from injury. And it may well be doubted whether a decla- 
ration, on the part of the East India. Company, that they were willing to stop 
the growth and the export of opium, would influence, in the shghtest degree, 
the repulsive policy of China, or obtain for us, as Lord Shaftesbury assures your 
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Lordship it " could not fa,il " to do, commercial concessions from the Chinese 
Government in any shape whatever. 

4thly. The commercial statistics of the Earl of Shaftesbury are vague, imper- 
fect, and incorrect. No evidence exists to show that the enormous amount of 
3,200,000Z., which his Lordship assumes to be the balance of trade in favour of 
China, would have been employed in the purchase of British manufactures had it not 
been for the opium trade. There is no want of wealth in China to enable the 
people, when so disposed, to supply themselves with any amount of foreign articles 
which are objects of desire or of demand. And if the Chinese are, to use the 
words of his Lordship, " robbed by us " annually to the extent of seven millions 
sterling, the merchants who import opium into England from Turkey, or intoxi- 
cating beverages from France or the West India Islands, must also be deemed 
robbers. 

As to the decline of the pricds of manufactured articles since 1837, which 
Lord Shaftesbury attributes to the dpium trade, it would certainly be satisfactory 
to British manufacturers if any mkrket in the world could be pointed out in 
which there has not been a similar decline. As the commercial statements 
made by his Lordship are erroneohs, so the following deduction is untenable 
and illogical : that " the British pubhc is made to pay the Indian duty on 
opium, and merchants' profits on a trade which is destructive of legitimate 
commerce, a tax upon a prime necessary of life to all classes, and injurious to 
the Imperial revenue." The enormous increase in the production and expor- 
tation of teas and silks from China, for Great Britain and every part of the 
commercial world ; the prices at whicih these important articles are furnished by 
China ; and the most satisfactory return of revenue to Her Majesty's Treasury, 
are all sutBcient evidence of the statements being erroneous. 

The averment that the increased importation of opium has led to the with- 
drawing the precious metals from China, and with them, the means of developing 
the internal resources of the couDtry, has not any, the slightest, foundation ; in 
fact, I had been collecting information as to the importation of precious metals 
into China, but these importations are so large and frequent that it is impossible 
to present complete and satisfactory reports. But the official statistics, which 
are accessible at home, will show that the exportation of the precious metals from 
foreign countries into China, has been, of late years, enormous ; that scarcely a 
steamer or clipper enters the ports of China without being the bearer of large 
quantities of silver coin. The relative value of the precious metals in China and 
other countries, and not the opium trade, determines the questions of import 
and export ; and I am assured, by houses of undoubted probity and high autho- 
rity, that by nothing but the importation of opium, are they enabled to provide 
funds to meet the large and increasing demands for teas, and silks, and other 
Chinese produce, required in the markets of Europe, America, and Australia. 

It is quite true that the steamers of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company, which has the contract for carrjang the mails, bring large 
quantities of opium from India to Chma, and that this carrying trade is to them 
a source of considerable profit. Of late there has been a great competition 
between the steamers of the Company and those of private houses, the^ result 
seeming rather to favour individual enterprise, but the prohibiting the mail- 
steamers from being carriers of opium would have no other effect than to transfer 
the trade to other hands. 

As corroborative evidence of the extent to which the importation of the 
precious metals is carried on in China, and in reply to the groundless obiections 
that the opium trade drains China of her metallic wealth, I beg leave to refer 
to the letter from the manager of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company in China. Your Lordship will observe that the importations of bulHon 
into China by vessels of this Company alone exceeded, in the last two vears the 
exports from China by 28,250,000 dollars, and the same proportions would be 
found in the statistics, if accessible, of private traders 

And I would remark here that this large supply of bullion from foreign 
countries is probably one of the main causes why the mineral riches of ChSZ 
remam m a dormant and undeveloped state. It is a matter of regret that mTf. nf 
the greatest sources of wealth which China undoubtedly possesses, and whose 
working would afford employment to tens of thousands of her industriZ 
people, IS m a state of inactivity and stagnation. There can be little doubt 
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that the silver mines of China would afford great resources to the Empire, if the 
necessities of the State, and a little practical knowledge of the truths of political 
and commercial economy, forced the Government to remove those prohibitions 
by which the silver mines are closed. There is no reason why the production of 
silver should not be to China a source of opulence as well as to Mexico or Peru ; 
for China, under a wiser administration, might assist in regulating some of those 
disturbances with which the large gold productions of California and Australia 
have visited, the commercial world, by chan^ng the relative value of the two 
precious metals. 

I have no knowledge of any protection extended or facilities given by British 
authorities in China to the opium trade. The trade is carried on, for the most 
part, beyond the limits of the ports to which trade is by Treaty confined, and 
there is every reason to believe with the tacit concurrence, and in many cases 
the active cooperation, of the mandarins. 

The ordinary assistance which is accorded to the British merchants under 
the Treaty, for the recovery of debts, has invariably been denied by me, and I 
beUeve by all the Consular functionaries, to British subjects claiming payment 
from the Chinese on account of opium transactions in China. 

There is no Article in our Ti-eaties with China prohibiting the importation 
of opium, or making its introduction an offence under British law. It would 
seem to have been the policy alike of the Chinese and the British authorities who 
negotiated the existing Treaties to ignore the question, to pass it over in silence 
as too difficult to be dealt with by diplomacy or legislation. 

The erroneous impression that the opium trade is expressly interdicted by 
Treaty, and that its introduction is therefore a violation of Treaty engagements, 
pervades the whole of the noble Lord's representation. There is, I repeat, no 
such interdiction in the Treaty. No doubt so important an article ought to 
have been provided for by sanction or prohibition. But it is not. It therefore 
stands among the articles unnenumerated in the tariff, on which articles a duty 
of 5 per cent, is leviable : that 5 per cent, under any circumstances is due to the 
Chinese Treasury. And insomuch as this duty is not paid, there is a clear 
infraction of the Treaty. But if this position be taken, and opium be admitted 
as among the unenumerated articles, its legalization must be at once conceded — a 
concession the Chinese have never made. The British Government, however, 
on the one hand, have never insisted on a right to introduce opium, nor have the 
Chinese pretended that under Treaty they have a right to exclude it. 

I certainly do not consider this state of things by any means satisfactory. 
The evils which exist, and which grow from day to day, ought, if possible, to be 
alleviated, even if they cannot be wholly removed. I can only repeat that I have 
come to the conclusion that the legaUzation of the sale of opium by farming 
opium revenue, is on the whole the simplest and safest way of minimising acknow- 
ledged mischiefs. The hcense system adopted in the Colony of Hong Kong has 
been altogether successful, and the sale of opium is legaHzed in a somewhat 
similar manner at Singapore under the East India Company's Government, by 
the Portuguese at Macao, the Dutch in the islands of the Indian Archipelago, 
and I believe the Spaniards in the Philippines : all these, like the Siamese, have 
introduced the plan of Kcensing in some shape or other, as, all things considered, 
the most beneficial, or rather the least pernicious, course ; nor am I aware that 
any European or Colonial Government has objected to make opium a subject of 
revenue. Certainly there is none, where the Chinese form any considerable 
portion of the population, that has been able to prevent its introduction. 

There is also at this moment a large importation of opium into China 
by land through the northern and western frontiers, and the trade is believed 
to have of late years considerably increased. Considerable quantities of opium 
are imported through Thibet, and the drug has become one of the most 
important elements of commercial intercourse. It must be remembered that 
few articles can be so easily smuggled ; that a large money value is condensed 
into a small space ; that it is packed in forms best calculated for easy transit ; 
and that the boxes can be subdivided into portions which are transferable 
with the utmost facility ; and, once introduced, no commodity is so easily 

^^ As regards the memorial to Her Majesty, which is Stated to be that of "all 
Her Majesty's faithful and loyal subjects resident as missionaries at Ningpo," I 
have the honour to refer to the communication published in the " North Chma 
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Herald" of December 6, 1855, signed by one of the United States' mis- 
sionaries, stating that. the memorial did not meet with the unanimous concur- 
rence of the missionary body in that place^ and giving the writer's reasons for 
declining to join the movements of his colleagues in their representations^ to 
their respective Governments. The Ningpo Memorial avoids all the statistical 
statements put forward by the Earl of Shaftesbury, and deals only in vague and 
general averments, many of which are, undoubtedly, gross exaggerations. The 
graver part of the charge, that Her Majesty's Government and Her Majesty's 
servants in China openly co-operate or secretly combine with the importers of 
opium to violate the sacred obligations of Treaties, could only be made by those 
who are uninformed as to the condition of those Treaties, and ignorant of the 
course pursued by British authorities in China. To state that the opium trade 
(be its mischiefs and miseries what they may) is " a fearful blasphemy," and 
" an effort" on the part of those concerned to " destroy both body and soul," 
and to associate with such misdoings the servants of tier Majesty in China, is 
surely to employ unbecoming and offensive language, of which the calumniated 
have cause to complain, and against which they may most reasonably protest. 

With reference to the allegations which specially concern the Indian 
Government, it would be supererogatory, and, perhaps, unbecoming, in me, to 
intrude any observations. As regards the augmented production of opium in 
India, there can be little doubt that this is a consequence of the lowering of prices 
in China, but that lowering of price will, of course, check the production of 
Chinese opium, which will always increase under the encouragement of a profit- 
giving market. I doubt if China, considering the value of land and of labour, 
is in a condition to produce opium so cheaply as it is manufactured in British 
India ; but it may be a question whether China would be benefited by the 
larger appropriation of land, where wholesome food is now produced, to the 
cultivation of the poppy, making her more dependent than at present on foreign 
supply for providing her people with the prime necessaries of life. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN BOWRING. 



Inclosure 1 in No. 26. 
Dr. Hobson to Sir J. Bowring. 

My dear Sir John> Canton, November 6, 1855. 

I HAVE received the letter of your Secretary, Mr. Woodgate, dated 
October 29, desiring me to forward to your Excellency some practical informa- 
tion on the effects of opium-smoking upon the Chinese, and to furnish any 
suggestions for the removal of the evils which are consequent on the present 
state of things. 

In accordance with the wishes expressed, I shall now endeavour, as briefly 
as possible, to reply to the points named in Mr. Woodgate's letter. 

I must first premise that I place alcohol (the bane of Great Britain), and 
opium (the bane of China), in the same category and on the same level, as to 
the general injurious influence upon society; what may be said against the 
latter may be said with equal truth against the former. I shall have oppor- 
tunities, as I proceed with my letter, to remark the analogies and differences 
that subsist between them. It has been my painful experience to have been 
brought much in contact witli individuals indulging in both these unnatural 
stimulants. In 1837 I wrote an essay, which was read before a medical society 
m London, on the use and abuse of alcoholic drinks ; and in the .luly number 
of the "Chinese Repository" for 1840, there is inserted a paper of mine, on 
opium and alcohol, considered in their effects on the human system when used 
merely as a luxury ; and in the same volume (Eo. 9), there is also an analysis 
of the work " The Confessions of an Opium Eater," with remarks thereupon 
If your Excellency has time to do so, please look over them, for I see nothing 
materially to alter, after a farther experience of fifteen years. 

You will see from those observations that I do not, and cannot, regard the 
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use of opium by the Chinese as a matter of little consequence. I must 
pronounce it a great and growing evil, the alleviation or removal of which every 
true philanthropist must desire and rejoice to see. But as an act of justice to 
my country, to the East India Company, and British merchants, who have been 
so much abused at different times by the public press, both in England and 
America, 1 do not hesitate to affirm that many things said against the opium 
trade as " facts," are merely assertion and problematical theory. To illustrate 
what I mean, I vi^ill just refer to the recent memorial sent to the Earl of Claren- 
don, and forwarded to your Excellency by the last mail, copies of which have 
been in circulation at Hong Kong and Canton. In that " Memorial" there are 
the following expressions stated as supposed proven facts : — 

" Attended with more appalling mortaUty than was ever the case in the 
Slave Trade. 

" Little to choose between it and piracy. 

" Twenty millions of opium-smokers necessary to consume 75,000 chests 
of opium imported into China, one-tenth (or 2,000,000) of whom die annually 
from using it ; or, assuming one-half, we have the appalling fact that 1,000,000 
of human beings are annually sacrificed to enrich a few individuals. 

" Paralyses the efforts of missionaries, &c." 

There are other points touching its injurious character on trade ; a violation 
of Treaty stipulations ; other nations evading the prohibitory laws by using the 
British flag ; its hostility to increased intercourse with the Chinese ; all of which 
will, no doubt, receive the due attention that they deserve from your Excellency, 
and other persons that you may consult. 

1 . With regard to the number of opium-smokers in China. 

I remark on this head that it is quite impossible for any one, either European 
or native, to furnish a certain estimate. It cannot be questioned that opium is 
greatly on the increase. Its entrance into China is comparatively of recent date. 
I have been informed that it was first spoken about in the twentieth year of 
Keen-lung, about ninety years ago. Statistics will show the rapid augmentation 
of opium imported during the last twenty years, and I can vouch, on personal 
experience and on general report, that the use of opium as a luxury has become 
far more general than it was even ten years ago, and if its progress shall be 
equally rapid in forthcoming years, it would not be unsafe to hazard the opinion 
that its use would be everywhere as common (through the eighteen provinces of 
China) as dram-drinking has been in England and America. There are, how- 
ever, probably limits to the growth of the poppy in India and China, and sutfi- 
cient preservative moral principle left to check its universal adoption by all 
classes of Chinese. The {ad libitum) use of opium, I have found greatly corre- 
sponds with its price or dearness in the market. The falUng off" or increase of 
opium-smoking, and opium-smokers, greatly depend on this circumstance ; so 
that, cceieris paribus, any plan that could be adopted to enhance the price of 
opium would prove a most valuable auxiliary to alleviate or prevent the evils 
arising from the present state of things. I shall refer at the close to this point 
again. 

I have often put the inquiry to the Chinese, what is the proportion per 100 
of opium-smokers (excluding women and young persons, who are generally 
exempt from this vice) ? The answer given differs so widely that there is httle 
dependence to be placed upon it. They agree, however, in this fact, that there 
is a much smaller proportion of opium consumers in the country towns and 
villages than in the great cities on or near the sea-coast, where the drug is mpst 
abundant and cheap. There are, unhappily, no statistical tables or data existing 
in China on any subject. Hence with regard to population, number of 
marriages and deaths, &c., there is nothing hke the certainty which exists on 
these points now so fully and accurately detailed in England. I give the 
following, therefore, as merely the opinion (the best informed and most trust- 
worthy that I can get) of the proportion who are addicted to opium-smoking in 
Canton, viz., 3 per cent, who habitually smoke, and 1 per cent, who take it 
occasionally (playing with it, as it is termed), altogether 4 per cent. On making 
the inquiry why the other ninety-six did not indulge in it, the reply received was, 
" Many are too poor to buy it ; others are strictly forbidden by their masters, 
parents, or elder brothers, whom they feel it is their interest and duty to obey ; 
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and others again abstain from its use because they are convinced it is injurious 
to health, and frequently leads to poverty and ruin ; and a few refrain from 
finding the smell and taste of opium sickening and repulsive." There are now 
no laws in force against opium, and from its being fashionable and less expensive 
than formerly, there is no hindrance (but moral restraint and self-respect) to 
keep multitudes from indulging in this luxury if they felt disposed. 

The average quantity smoked by one individual a-day seems to be 
li mace (1 mace is equal to 58 grains). Many take less, but others again 
consume 2, 4, 6, and even 8 mace a-day (this latter quantity being equal to 
300 grains of the purest opium). Take 1 mace a-day as a general average, 
which is presumed to be the quantity on which the calculation of the recent 
" memorial " is based, then, instead of 20,000,000 of persons that would be 
required to consume 75,000 chests imported, there would be, at the extreme, 
but 4,000,000. Three individuals agree in the following results : the calculation 
being based on the fact that the number of chests imported have not exceeded 
68,000, and also on the fact that the Chinese in preparing the opium for 
smoking, reduce it, by boiling, one half, so that a ball 1 catty in weight is 
reduced to half-a-catty, and 68,000* chests to what is equal to 34,000. At this 
rate (a chest weighing 154f lbs., 1 mace equal to 58 grains troy) — 

68,000 chests will require . . 1,728,877 consumers at 1 mace per diem. 
68,000 „ „ .. 1,153,638 „ „ H „ 

75,000 „ „ .. 1,906,850 „ „ 1 „ 

75,000 „ „ .. 1,272,395 „ „ U „ 

75,000 „ (without reduction) 3,813,700 „ „ 1 „ 

As a portion of the opium, say one-fourth, is re- smoked by a second and 
poorer class consumers, the actual number of opium-smokers, allowing for 6very 
loss on 68,000 chests, at 1 mace a-day, will not exceed 2,500,000. 

Native opium, obtained principally from the province of Yun-nam in the 
south of China (which, to make it acceptable to the palate of the connoisseur, 
is mixed with foreign opium) is also used (but to what extent cannot be ascer- 
tained), and must add to the 2,500,000 named above. But this is not alluded to 
in the memorial. 

2. The mortality arising from its use. This again has been greatly over- rated* 
My deliberate opinion is that it is not nearly so fatal to life as spirit-drinking is 
with us. Contrary to my expectations, I have found the habitual use of opium 
even compatible with longevity. And, to the extent of my observation 
and inquiry, I have come to the conclusion that opium, though its tendency 
is to undermine the constitution, and only supports the system by a 
false and dangerous stimulus, yet, if it can be taken regularly and of 
good quality, it does not abridge the duration of life to the extent that might 
reasonably be expected that it should do. The Chinese themselves do not 
regard it as a cause of frequent mortality, and it is doubtless less injurious in 
being smoked, than if the whole quantity was taken internally in the shape of 
tincture or pills. I do not know of any mortal disease from opium corres- 
ponding to delirium tremens from alcohol. I have never been called to attend 
to any accidents resulting from opium, similar to those occurring so frequently 
from habits of intoxication from liquor. The opium-smoker, when under the 
full influence of his deUcious drug, brawls and swaggers not in the public streets 
hke a drunkard, to the annoyance of bystanders, but reposes quietly on his 
couch without molesting those around him. 

It is very common to hear Chinese acknowledge that they have smoked 
opium ten, twenty, or even thirty years. I have seen a few who have taken it 
forty years ; and I have heard of one (probably an extreme case) who began 
taking opium when he was nineteen, and took it regularly for fifty-one years ; 
he died lately at the advanced age of seventy years. 

In writing the above, I wish only to place the case before us in the true 



* 



There seems to be some difficulty in arriving at the exact truth. A public paper has given 
68,000 as the ultimatum. A mercantile gentleman says, " I have gathered the following from the 
best source in the colony :— In the year 1846 there were 41,300 chests imported from India; in 
1850, 46,400; in 1854, 66,700." But admitting, including Indian and Turkey opium, the whole 
amounts to 75,000 chests, this, reduced by boiling to one-half, makes the number of opium-snlokets 
under 2,500,000, allowing for those who re-sihoke the refuse. 
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light. I wish not to defend or extenuate the evils of opium. I would not 
smoke it on any account myself, and I do not fail to strongly advise the Chinese 
not to do it, both on moral and physical grounds : moral, because its tendency 
is to debase the mind, blunt the conscience, leads to bad habits, late and irregular 
hours, tricking in business, and a prodigal expenditure of time and money, which 
often occasions much poverty to himself and friends ; physical, becausei the 
tendency of opium, like every other unnatural stimulant and narcotic, is to 
weaken the powers of Ufe, disorder the stomach and bowels, unduly excite and 
subsequently enervate the brain and nervous system, now unequal to their 
functions except by a continual supply of a false stimulus which takes the place 
of wholesome food and drink. 

If the opium-smoker takes regularly his two meals of opium a-day, then he 
is equal for a long time to the duties he has to perform, and his service is not 
refused on the score of indulging in opium, provided he is clever and attentive 
to business. 

Opium is a very seductive luxury, and when once its votary has become a 
victim to its dailj'^ use, its grasp is fearfully tenacious; and yet, strong as the habit 
is, it may still be abandoned. I have known several who have recovered them- 
selves in the same way (through less rapidly) that De Ouincy, the English opium- 
eater, did. I have also aided many in doing the same, by supporting the system 
during the period of cure, by quinine, ammonia, camphor, and small doses of 
morphia. And many native doctors in Canton have attained to much celebrity 
by curing inveterate opium-smokers. 

I have also been informed on good authority, that during Commissioner 
Lin's short, but strict, administration, nearly every one, from fear of losing his 
head, gave up opium. Much suffering resulted from being so suddenly deprived 
of an accustomed stimulus, but deaths were not frequent. No sooner, however, 
were restrictions relaxed, than, like the dog to his vomit, and the sow to her 
mire, these same men returned with fresh avidity to their coveted pleasure. The 
habit in some men has been destroyed for months (L knew two who were cured, 
and voyaged to Europe and back), yet so strong is the propensity, that they 
have taken to it again, and been worse than before. But 1 feel satisfied that 
even a confirmed opium sot is not wholly irreclaimable, and great numbers, not 
so deep in the mire, could restore themselves without much difficulty, if they 
firmly resolved to do so. 

I therefore draw the inference, from what I have seen and heard : — 

1. That the mortalitv from opium is not so great as is generally supposed, 
and certainly not at the enormous rate of 1,000,000 a-^ear, even supposing that 
20,000,000 took it. I cannot give the proportion of deaths, because there are no 
data or statistics on which to make the calculation. 

2. That opium is probably more seductive and tenacious in its grasp than 
alcohol ; and I should certainly affirm that it was not so frequently fatal to life, 
nor so fruitful of disease and crime, as is the case with intoxicating drinks in 

Great Britain. . 

3. That the enormities of the Slave Trade, and its mortality and sin, ought 
not to be brought into comparison with the opium traffic, looked at even in its 
worst hghts since there is this great difference between them— the poor slave is 
sold against his will ; the Chinese, of his own free choice, buys, prepares, and 
smokes the opium. And if native vessels dared ventured across the ocean, they 
would go to India for it. They cannot, therefore, justly be said to be plundered 
and murdered in a wholesale manner, to enrich our Indian Government and a 
few foreign merchants. 

A third point is, whether the opium traffic paralyses the eflx)rts of 

missionaries. . . , • . .i j.- 

Opium-smoking, like every other vice, is a serious barrier to the propagation 
of the Gospel, but I cannot pronounce it the greatest barrier— much less that it 
paralyses the eflforts of missionaries. Intemperance is a great bariier ,to the 
Christian minister at home ; but these vices are but leaves and branches 
compared with the great trunk of corruption .which is found in every human 
heart, and which Divine power alone can eradicate. It is true that our opponents 
do of en throw this in our teeth, '' Why do you bnng us opium? Bu , the 
obiection is easily answered by a counter-inquiry, - Why do you smoke it?^ or 
by remarks such as these, « I don't justify foreigners brmgmg so much opium, 
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but it is your demand for it that creates the supply. Foreign merchants, if it is 
a profitable speculation, will bring you arsenic, or nux vomica ; but this desire 
to make gain does not excuse your conduct in encouraging the use of them. If 
you wiU refrain from smoking opium, opium will cease to be brought to your 
shores. Instead, then, of blaming us, you ought really to blame yourselves 
much more." 

At Shanghae, Ningpo, and other places where opium is equally prevalent 
as here, missionaries and others go freely into the country, and are not impeded 
to do what they list in teaching Christianity far and near. Our chief barrier 
here is the unfriendly character of the people. 

4. Can any plans be suggested to alleviate or remove the evils of the opium 
trade ? 

The opinion that I believe your Excellency entertains, that legalizing it, 
with a moderate duty, would be the best thing that could be done to lessen the 
evil, is not one that commends itself to my humble judgment. It would certainly 
convert a contraband trade into a legal one, which would be desirable for the 
honour of our country's flag, and would probably prove advantageous to trade. 
And if the Government of China approved of admitting it into the tariflf, as ours 
has done to prevent the smuggling in of foreign brandy, tobacco, &c., every 
difficulty would be removed. But this is not the case. So far as 1 understand 
the point, the question stands thus : — 

Several leading statesmen in China are favourable to its legalization, with a 
fixed duty of about 5 dollars on every 100 catties (133 lbs.), by which they say 
the public finances would be improved, and the drain of silver paid, at present, 
for this commodity, would be reduced. 

Others again, equally influential, advise the continuance of the prohibition : 
they say it is a safeguard to the country, and nothing really would be saved ; for 
what would be gained in payment of duties would be more than balanced by the 
great increase of the native and foreign opium through the Empire ; and the 
name and reign of a Prince who sanctioned such a law would be disgraced for 
ever in the annals of histoi-y. 

The question is beset with difficulties, and much may be said on both sides 
with truth ; but, after all, it is not for foreign Governments to decide, but the 
Chinese themselves; and there is reason to believe it would not be more 
favourably received now than it was on the signing the Treaty at Nankin. 

Prohibitions therefore continue, though not in force, owing to the corruption 
and weakness of Government, and its acknowledged inabihty to do more than 
check the progress of the vice among her people. But the laws against opium 
smokmg may be revived at any time : remove them, and a great moral restraint 
and check are removed at the same time. There is reason, therefore in 
behevmg that among a sensual people like the Chinese, the legal right to 'use 
opmm ad libitum would lead to an universal practice. The country would be 
deluged with it, both of native and of foreign growth. I mention this, however 
with diffidence. Your Excellency's superior judgment and knowledge of 
commercial affairs will enable you to off"er a more decided opinion than I can on 
this point ; but it does appear to me highly probable that legalisation would fail 
in even lessening the evils of the opium trade. I would say, let the restrictions 
continue, and any plan that would raise and keep the opium high, ouo-ht to be 
encouraged. A heavy duty would do it; but a weak Government like this 
could not enforce it, and therefore it would prove injurious. The only hope and 
remedy in our hands, as it seems to me, is to discourage the growth of onium 
in the British dominions in India. Probably 24,000 chests will reach China 
less this year than the year before; 12.000 chests, it is said, having been 
condemned, and 2,000 chests less ordered to be grown, because of its sale 
proving unprofitable. 

A ^^I'^}" '!''?'"' '!.'?t".''^ ''°' *^^ '^"^^ quantity be diminished every year 
and the fertile plains of Hindostan grown with cotton and other useful products ' 
Opium IS now dearer than it has been for a long time, and its disuse will be 
proportionate. If the quantity imported was diminished annually, the price of 
opmm would increase with it ; and if our Indian Government coild be induced 
to give up gradually the revenue derived from this branch of commerce I 
cannot but think that it would prove the most effectual plan to alleviate and 
remove the present state of things. Opium would probably be grown in dstrSts 
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over which our Government has no control ; but surely it would not amount to 
the present figure. But supposing opium did flow in from other quarters, Her 
Britannic Majesty's Government and public opinion could be brought to bear to 
its discouragement, which cannot so well be done whilst our Government, for 
the sake of a certain amount of revenue, sanctions and fosters the growth of the 
poppy. Native opium might possibly be grown to a greater extent to. make up 
the loss ; but I have been informed that the poppy does not thrive in China as 
it does in India, and the extract is of a harsher taste, so that, though cheaper 
than the imported drug, it will not sell unless mixed up with the Indian opium. 
But its growth, together with opium-smoking, would surely be discouraged with 
renewed vigour by the Chinese Government when it learnt that the British 
Government was checking the growth of opium in India. 

I hope the above suggestion will not be thought crude or impracticable : if 
it could be adopted, it would reflect honour upon our Christian country (though 
it would only be the fulfilment of duty). The Indian revenue, though always 
insufficient, might not suffer any material loss by ceasing to grow opium (witness 
the loss upon it last year), and by gradually withdrawing from it, our shipping 
and mercantile interests would have opportunity of making up their loss. A 
legal trade would be pushed to its utmost, and in the end we should all reap 
advantage by this new order of things. 

I have endeavoured, my dear Sir John, to treat the subject dispassionately, 
and, so far as I know, truthfully and justly. I have no ends to gain either way. 
I sincerely wish our commerce to prosper, but I also intensely long to see it 
conducted according to the great principle, " Do unto others as you wish them 
to do unto you." Now growing opium and bringing it to China is one of those 
things we should not like done unto us; and also as we find the Chinese 
Government (I do not say the people or corrupt Custom-house officers) really 
averse to the opium traffic, but powerless in putting it down, then I think it is 
our duty, as a Christian Government, to do what we can to help it, and certainly 
the first step seems to be to discourage, as much as possible, the growth and 
sales of opium in India. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) BENJAMIN HOBSON. 

PS. — With this I inclose a translation of a Chinese tract against opium, of 
which there are several published from time to time. It shows how some feel 
on the subject, especially on so much money leaving the country to obtain a 

useless luxury. 

B. H. 



Inclosure 2 in No, 26. 
Chinese Tract entitled " A Discourse to awaken a Stupified Age to Life.'" 

{Translation.) 

THE Yik-king says, " Live by rule, do not waste your property, nor injure 
the people " Undoubtedly every one ought to have a due regard to the mterests 
of the person and property of our neighbour. Even among the most ignorant, 
there is not one who does not understand the principle of self-love and selt- 
preservation. If the skin or flesh is broken, or any other part of the body 
maltreated, is there not an immediate resentment ? This is self-love Ur it 
money is stolen, or property is encroached upon, is there not instant and violent 
wrangling? This is self-preservation. What then is opium taken for .' It 
comes from Mang-mae (Madras), Mang-ga-ta (Bombay), Na-kan-ta (Calcutta). 
A pernicious article exchanged for what is most useful. Let an opium-smoker 
reckon up the several tens of dollars he spends in one year, and what is paid 
away at the diff-erent ports, the annual expenditure uiU amount altogether to 
several miUions of dollars. And as the buying and smoking of opium is m- 
Seaing the sale of it is proportionate. This silver is daily diminishing, com- 
Stietare falling in price, and the husbandman, mechanic and merchant a^ aU 
Offering pecuniary loss ; near us (we behold; the family rumed , afar off 
mkery spreading through the empire. If the error is not guarded agamst, the 
injury will be indescribable. ^ 
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To the best of my ability I will now carefully specify some of its evil effects, 
humbly hoping that right-minded men will extensively make them known. 
Happy shall I be if those who are conscious of the evil will condescend to listen 
to what I have to say. 

1 , You will find that the properties of opium are detrimental to human 
life (here follows a long description of its effects upon the gate of life, the four 
viscera, the five elements, &c.,) showing that its habitual use takes away appetite 
for food, prevents nutrition, occasions debihty, emaciation, and numerous 
diseases. An opium-smoker cannot perform much labour, cannot bear cold or 
heat, and when the habit becomes thoroughly confirmed it destroys hfe, offspring, 
and patrimony. Opium is in the highest degree a wide-spreading poison. Is it 
not most painful to reflect upon it ? The new laws require the opium-smoker 
to be instantly strangled. To come to a bitter death, and thus injure the body 
we have derived from our parents, is the height of folly. How then can you 
take your precious person and hand it over to capital punishment ? 

2. Opium injures our wealth. Examine into the state of trade during the 
last few years : copper cash is at a premium, goods cheap, trade stagnant, opium 
in great demand. What is the cause of this ? It all arises from the native 
silver being exchanged for opium, and rapidly diminishing in quantity and rising 
in value. Now opium -comes annually from other countries to more than 50,000 
chests, which is, generally speaking, exchanged for money to the amount of 
20,000,000 of dollars ; reckon up several tens of years, and there will be 
exchanged away of native silver several hundreds of millions of dollars ; and 
this money all goes to one country, and does not return to us : the consequence 
is, that in the legitimate trade, there is a scarcity of money, and the price of 
goods must then necessarily fall in price. 

; Formerly both the inner and outer countries trading, together exchanged 
their goods with mutual profit. England, America, France, and other countries, 
brought their broad-cloths, camlets, clocks, watches, long-ells, piece goods, 
cotton, and cotton yarn, &c. ; China giving her tea, silks, satins, gauze, rhubarb, 
and other articles in exchange, which increased our national wealth and pros- 
perity, and foreigners obtaining our productions, derived benefit from them. 
This legitimate trade is in every way advantageous ; the duties also are sufficient, 
and the various branches of trade are in a prosperous state. But how is the 
increasing poverty of the people, and the lowering price of goods, to be explained ? 
It must be attributable to the extensive sale of opium. It is evident, therefore, 
that native silver is draining away, and there being nothing to exchange for our 
commodities and copper cash, these are daily diminishing in value ; and since 
these are so cheap, the branches of export and import trade, merchants and 
tradesmen, all alike suffer loss. But it is not only merchants who suffer ; many 
articles of merchandize and provisions are produced by the husbandman and 
mechanic ; the prices of these things being too low, agriculture and manufactures 
are also unprofitable. Thus the disastrous consequences are of unlimited 
extent; and if opium-smokers do not themselves give up the habit, trade in 
opium will not cease, the wealth of the country will be efiectually exhausted, 
and all the branches of trade embarrassed ; Imperial duties also will be deficient, 
officers of Government will be involved, rents and debts will be in arrear, clothes 
and houses cannot be purchased, expenses of marriage, funeral, and sacrificial 
rites cannot be defrayed, nor money distributed in times of rejoicing, mourning, 
visiting, or purchasing of presents ; moreover, if the calamity of fire, drought, 
or, typhoons, should befall us, or we suffer from cold, heat, or cont0.gious diseases, 
there is no way by which we can obtain deliverance. Alas! who could have 
supposed the opium which was originally taken to pass away an idle hour, should 
have brought us to this condition; first, ruining private families, secondly, 
impoverishing the whole Empire. It is in the highest degree a terrible calamity. 
One may fear, that if the evil be not speedily averted, there wiU be no end to 
our misery, I would ask the opium-smoker, do you desire to bring , your own 
family to beggary, and your country to ruin ; your posterity to suffer hunger 
and cold, and to lose the principles of truth and justice ? Men originally have 
a conscience, and in the silence of night, while reflecting, should repent of the 
past, reform and lead a virtuous life. You who trade in opium, and seduce 
others to trade, trade no longer. You who have not taken opium, do not by 
any means smoke it. 

You who have already taken it, guard against it ; form a strong resolution 
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not to indulge in it ; diminish its use, little by little ; take the prepared medi- 
cines to obviate its effects ; and in less than two months the habit will be broken. 
When this is done, destroy your opium apparatus ; turn round and advise others 
to guard against it, and prevent the evil flowing down to after generations ; and 
if it be possible, let us bring back the present age to the principles of reason, and 
the people to a proper regard to their true interests. 

I sincerely hope that benevolent and virtuous men will everywhere caution 
and exhort their fellows, fathers their children, elder brothers their juniors, 
relations and friends mutually and strenuously advising one another. 

We must help all to come out of this stream of stupefaction, and with us 
to return to the way of life. By this means we shall secure the safety of our 
families, enjoy a prosperous trade, have everjrthing in abundance, possess undis- 
turbed tranquillity, the age will be fortunate, and our country happy. 

Written in the 2nd month of the 29th year of Taou-kwang, by Mr. Ug, of 
the district of Shun-tak, near Canton. 



Inclosure 3 in No. 26. 
Dr. Lockhart to Sir J. Bowring. 



Sir, Shanghae, November 12, 1855. 

IN answer to a letter of October 27, from the Superintendency of Trade, 
Hong Kong, addressed to me, I beg to send to your Excellency the inclosed 
sheets, just printed, containing remarks on the opium trade by the Rev. _Dr. 
Medhurst, and embodying observations on the physical effects of opium-smoking, 
as noticed by me during my residence in China. 

Much care has been taken in the drawing up of this paper. I beheve its 
statements are correct, and think it is the best answer I can send to the queries 
on the subject of the foreign opium trade; I shall be glad if your Excellency 
will bring it under the notice of the Earl of Clarendon. 

I am, &c. 
(Signed) WM. LOCKH 
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Inclosure 4 in No. 26. 
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Inclosure 5 in No. 26. 
Remarks on the Opium Trade, based on the preceding View. 

THE sources from which information has been derived in constructing the 
precedmg table are the following : the returns for the first thirty years have 
been drawn from Phipps' work on the commerce of China and the Eastern 
Islands. That author has merely given the number of chests of Patna and 
Benares opmm sold at Calcutta from 1799 to 1829, with the prices realised. 
He has not, however, stated the cost of production, nor shown the clear gain to 
the Company ansrag from the transaction during that period. It has been said 
that the opmm costs the Company from 250 to 300 rupees per chest. By a 
comparison, however, of their receipts and disbursements for the succeeding 
twenty years, it will appear that the disbursements sometimes amounted to one- 
half of the receipts; and taking the average of the twenty vears, 350 rupees 
per chest seems to have been expended in the production of the article. This 
proportion has therefore been allowed for the thirty years included in Phipps' 
Returns. Phipps has given a very meagre account of the Malwa which was 
exported from Bombay during the period over which his account reaches. 
Previous to the year 1821 no reference is made to the Malwa opium. From 
that time to 1830 it was entirely in the hands of the East India Company, who 
purchased what was brought down fromijthe interior, and exported it at their 
own cost. Phipps has given the quantity exported during the nine years 
referred to, with the prices per chest in Bombay rupees ; from this have been 
gathered the quantity of Malwa opium sold by the Company, and the sums 
realised by the sale. But no clue is given whereby it could be possible to arrive 
at the prime risk. It is only known that in 1830 the Company forbore to buy 
and sell the drug in Bombay, and contented themselves with levying a duty of 
175 rupees per chest on the transport. As the Company were not likely to 
relinquish a profitable source of revenue for one less lucrative, it is to be inferred 
that they made as much, or perhaps more, by taxing the transfer than they did 
by dealing in the article. If this inference be just, and if Phipps' tables are to 
be relied on, then the Company could not have made more than 10 per cent, 
by their mercantile speculation in Malwa. In this way the probable revenue 
realised by them on that drug previous to 1829 has been arrived at. 

With regard to the returns since 1829 more satisfaction has been expe- 
rienced. Those from 1829 to 1849 have been taken principally from "Kaye's 
History of the Administration of the East India Company," combined with the 
"Friend of India" and the "Colonial Almanac for 1855." Kaye derived his 
information from statistics relative to India, prepared at the India House ; the 
editor of the " Friend" obtained his at the Government Secretariat in Calcutta. 
These respectable sources of information, agreeing as they do substantially, 
afford the greatest confidence to those who are seeking for reliable information. 
The authorities in question, however, only give the revenue collected for the 
Malwa opium, but not the number of chests : this want has been supplied by 
dividing the sums collected at the custom-house by the amount of duties levied 
per chest from time to time. From 1830 to 1835 said duties were 175 rupees 
per chest ; from L835 to 1843 the duty fell to 125 rupees, which seems to have 
given a sort of impetus to the trade ; from 1843 to 1845, the duty was raised 
to 200 rupees ; from 1845 to 1846 it was again raised to 300 ; after that it was 
raised to 400 rupees, at which it has stood ever since. The cost of collection 
has varied from 40,000 to 670,000 ; sometimes it is not given at all. So that 
it is impossible here to furnish a complete report ; sufiicient, however, is given 
to show how much the gains of the Company on the Malwa opium have been. 
From 1850 to the present time, our chief authority has been the " China Mail;" 
this paper, however, is very bare of information on the subject of the Malwa 
opium, the supphes of which for three or four years are merely given by compa- 
rison with the years before and after. The compiler has taken great pains to 
secure accuracy in the tabular view above given, and would be exceedingly 
obliged to any one who would point out any error in the returns stated. 

It must be borne in mind that the returns above given are for opium 
exported from Calcutta and Bombay. This affords no exact clue to the amovjnt 
imported into China : 5,000 or 6,000 chests go to Netherlands India ; 2,000 or 
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3,000 are consumed in and about the Straits. Siam, Camboja, and Cochin- 
. China take a few thousand more. But it is impossible for us to say exactly. 
In the "China Mail" for January of the present year the total deliveries in 
China are stated to be 40,000 chests from Bengal, and 27,000 from Bombay. 
In a subsequent number of the same journal, we find, as given in the preceding 
table, 53,000 chests exported from Bengal, leaving 13,000 chests from that port 
to be accounted for as consumed somewhere out of China. Perhaps we should 
not be far wrong in coming to the conclusion that 12,000 or 13,000 chests have 
been for several years past taken up by the ultra-Gangetic nations exclusive of 
China : and from 5,000 to 8,000 annually for the twenty years preceding 1850, 
It is always best to take a fair view of every case — there is nothing got by 
exaggeration. 

As to the probable number of smokers we have only approximate calcu- 
lations. Innes, writing on the subject in December 1836, supposed that a tael, 
or an ounce a-day, is the proper allowance for a confirmed opium-smoker. A 
writer in the "Repository," for October 1837, gives only 3 candareens, or 
1 7i grains a-day, for a moderate smoker. Both estimates seem to be in error, 
the one being excessive and the other defective. On inquiry of the Chinese in 
Shanghae, in the present day, the invariable answer is a mace or a dram a-day, 
for moderate smokers, adding, that there are few who confine themselves to this 
amount ; the most of them consuming 2, 3, and 5 mace a-day, in order to keep 
up the stimulus once excited by a single mace. Let not any suppose that the 
common people and the labouring classes could not alFord to use so much of so 
valuable a drug. It is horribly cheap. The last quotation in the Shanghae 
"Price Current" was for Patna and Benares 360 dollars, and for Malwa 
420 dollars. Taking the average at 400 dollars the chest, as each chest contains 
70 catties of smokable extract, the price for a mace or dram would only be. 
64 cash. It is actually sold in the retail opium shops at 90 cash per mace. 
This is only half the wages of a labouring man, which he might easily expend 
in the way above described, and leave enough for food and clothing. Thus it is 
not beyond the means of the daily labourer to procure and consume a mace a- 
day. The mercantile and literary classes can afford and do consume much 
more, and some even gratify themselves with a tael. These do not generally go 
to the retail shops, but buy the opium by the ball, and prepare it themselves, in 
which case it does not cost them more than 70 cash per mace. 

An objection may be brought by some that such a quantity of the narcotic 
would kill them at once, and therefore they could not take it ; to which it will 
be sufficient to reply that it does not. A medical man, who has had much to 
do with opium-smokers, and is well acquainted with the quantity each consumes, 
and the effect produced upon his system, says, that if a man uses only a dram 
a-day, it does his general health little injury. Confirmed, inveterate pale- 
skinned smokers, use 2, 3, 4, and even 6 or 8 mace a-day. 

Persons only acquainted with the effects of opium in Europe, would still 
stand aghast at the statement that a Chinaman will consume half-an-ounce a-day 
without kiUing him. But it must be remembered that the Chinese only smoke 
it, they do not swallow it. One mace mixed up with ardent spirits and taken 
into the stomach, would be sufiicient to poison a man at once, and many da 
poison themselves in this way. But passing as it does, by means of the pipe, 
through the lungs, its poisonous qualities are greatly diminished. 

The smoking extract, above spoken of, does not amount to one-half of the 
bulk of the opium. From a careful experiment made, it appears that 1 catty, 
or 16 taels, yields of extract 7 taels 8 mace 8 candareens, being a reduction of 
51 per cent. A chest of Patna, therefore, weighing 140 lbs. gives only 70 lbs. 
of extract. This is a very extravagant mode of using the opium, but it is the 
method the Chinese have adopted, and its awful cheapness enables them to 
throw away more than half the narcotic power of the drug, and to use the other 
in such a way that the results upon the system are only one-tenth of what it 
would be if taken inwardly, as the people in Turkey, and, unhappily, some in 
Europe, do. 

Assuming the proportion of a mace a-day as the average amount of daily 
consumption of each person to be correct, we can easily arrive at the number of 
smokers throughout the Empire. Proceeding upon the statement of the " China 
Mail" that 67,000 chests were delivered in China last year, and that each chest 
contams 70 catties of smokable extract, allowing to each smoker 1 mace per 
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day, we have little more than 2,000,000 smokers for the whole empire. Some * 
contend that a large quantity of opium is grown in China : Mr. Fortune saw the 
poppy growing for the purpose of obtaining the inspissated juice. ISTeither he, 
however, nor any other man, can tell how much is actually grown. Supposing. 
it even to be one-half of the amount imported, it would then raise the amount 
of smokers to somewhere about 3,000,000, about 1 per cent, of the population. 
For this addition, however, the Chinese themselves are responsible. Foreigners 
have nothing to do with it, except in as far as they gave them the appetite for 
the drug, and led them to supply their own wants at a cheaper or more 
convenient rate than they could do by procuring it from abroad. 

It may be worth while, before leaving the statistical table above given, to 
say a few words regarding the East India Company, with reference to the 
production of this article. 

Previous to the year 1767 the amount of opium sent to China, principally 
by the Portuguese, did not exceed 200 chests. In that year it reached 1,000. 
In 1733 a small adventure in opium was undertaken by the East India Company. 
In 1780 a depot for it was formed in Lark's Bay. In 1781, 2,800 chests were 
sent by the Company to Canton, and bought by one of the hong merchants 
there. He was obliged, however, to export the principal part, not being able to 
find a market for it in China. From 1798 to the present time, the share taken 
by the Company in opium has been large, and the profits considerable. The 
rise and fall of prices depending on demand and supply is. very remarkable. At 
the first commencement of the trade in 1799, the opium seems to have realised 
no more than 415 rupees per chest. The Company reduced the supply a little 
in 1800, and the price rose to nearly double that sura. They reduced the supply 
still more in 1802, and the price ran up to nearly 1,000 rupees. They went on 
reducing the quantity, and the price rose again in 1803 to 1,300, and in 1805 
reached to nearly 2,000 rupees. They increased the supply, and the price fell 
in 1808 to 1,500 rupees. They, kept it then nearly steady, and the prices 
remained at 2,000 for several years. In 1822 they decreased the supply, and 
the price rose to 4,000 rupees. From this time till 1830 it kept steady at from 
1,500 to 2,000 rupees. Since 1830 the supply of opium from Bengal rapidly 
increased, but the prices it reaHsed very little exceeded 1,000 rupees. During 
the last five years they have brought the supply of Patna and Benares up to 
50,000 chests annually, but the price obtained for it is not more than 750 rupees. 
In this may be seen how cupidity sometimes defeats its own ends. 

The object seems to have been to raise a larger revenue from the opiuni ; 
in order to this the Company laid out ten times the quantity of valuable land in 
the cultivation of the drug, and expended a capital twelve times the former 
amount, but reahsed a profit only four times as much as they formerly obtained. 
Thus the more they expended on the cultivation the less comparatively they 
got for it. It is true the gross amount of their gains in the last twenty years is 
four times that of the preceding thirty ; but the capital and territory employed 
in obtaining it vastly preponderates in the latter period as compared with the 
former. Perhaps some men may consider this a good speculation ; others may, 
however, question it. If a man has to exert ten or twelve times the amount of 
strength, and succeeds in raising a weight only four times as great as before, he 
will conclude that the beneficial result of such expenditure is m inverse propor- 
tion to the given exertion, and that he had better husband his strength, or 
apply it in some other way, than lavish it so profusely to so httle increased 
advantage If a loss of power is discovered in the working of the machine, the 
machinist will examine as to whether it arise from friction or from the escape 
of steam and try to remedy the defect, but certainly will not continue to work 
on in the same direction without inquiry. The chances are, that if the same 
scheme is carried on by the Company to a much larger extent, it will defeat 
itself When the opium was at 2,000 and 3,000 rupees a chest the cost of 
production was 300 or 400 rapees ; now the price is reduced to 750 rupees, the 
same sum must be laid out in raising it. Let the Company "^^^ Mf J""^^^ "^ 
treble its supplv, and they will bring down the price so low that it will be no 
longer profitable to produce it at all ; and then their ^^P^^'^^^^^^'^Z'lTh: 
houses, apparatus, and machinery for mcreasmg the supply, «f o?^?i f^^^/J^ 
rendered useless, and the large population previous y engaged m it Will be thrown 
out of employ. Viewed merely as a means for raising a large revenue, the plan 
the Company are now pursuing is self-destructive. But there is another hght m 
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* which the scheme ought to be viewed, and that is the effect it has had, and is 
hkely to have, upon others. To benefit one's own finances at the pecuniary 
expense of our neighbours may be all very well according to the code of this 
world's morality, but when the profit accruing to self is small in proportion to 
the loss that falls upon another, and when that loss is not merely of a pecuniary 
kind, but affects moral considerations, it becomes then the bounden duty of 
the speculator to reflect upon his conduct and pause in his proceedings. 
Mr. St. George Tucker is no mean authority in manners of finance. He 
managed the important firm of Palmer and Co., in Calcutta, at a time when they 
were doing their largest business ; and after having, at the earnest solicitation of 
the Government, taken upon himself the management of the Indian finances, he 
rescued them from a condition of extreme jeopardy, and left them upon a 
respectable basis; subsequently he became a Director of the East India 
Company, and twice filled the important oflice of Chairman of the Direction. 
The opinion of such a man is worth listening to ; and earnest attention is called 
to a note handed in by him to the Court of Directors : — 

" Ever since I had the honour of being a member of this Court, I have 
uniformly and steadily opposed the encouragement given to the extension of the 
manufacture of opium ; but of late years we have pushed it to the utmost height, 
and disproportionate prices were given for the article in Malwa. We contracted 
burdensome Treaties with the Rajpoot States, to introduce and extend the 
cultivation of the poppy. We introduced the article into our own districts, 
where it had not been cultivated before, or where the cultivation had been 
abandoned ; and we gave our revenue ofiicers an interest in extending the 
cultivation in preference to other produce much more valuable and deserving of 
encouragement. Finally, we established retail shops, which brought it to every 
man's door. How different was the pohcy of Lord Comwallis, Lord Teign- 
mouth. Lord Wellesley, and Lord Minto, who circumscribed the produce within 
the narrowest limits, confining the cultivation of the poppy to two of our 
provinces, and actually eradicating it from districts where it had been previously 
cultivated ! How fatal have been the consequences of a departure fi-om this 
wise and humane pohcy ! Is there any man still so bUnd as not to perceive that 
it has had a most injurious effect upon our national reputation ? If a revenue 
cannot be drawn from such an article, otherwise than by quadrupling the supply, 
by promoting the general use of the drug, and by placing it withm the reach of 
the lower classes of the people, no fiscal consideration can justify our inflicting 
upon the Malays and Chinese so grievous an evil." 

It is doubtless an evil, and an evil that has grown in magnitude since the 
days of Tucker. The head and fi:ont of this offending rests with the East India 
Company. They, as Tucker says, " introduced the article into their own 
districts, where it had not been cultivated before, or where the cultivation had 
been abandoned ; and they gave their revenue officers an interest in extending 
the cultivation, in preference to other produce much more valuable and deserving 
of encouragement." There can be no doubt that the East India Company has 
supreme authority over their own provinces, and are directly responsible for 
measures originating with themselves in those provinces. All the Patna and 
Benares opium is grown, prepared, packed, and sold by them at the Government 
sales in Calcutta. This is at least one-half, and has latterly amounted to two- 
thirds, of the whole export from India. It has been suggested, however, that they 
have nothing to do with the Malwa opium, and that if they were to stop the 
growth of the drug in Bengal, it would be carried on in the Rajpoot States. 
That statement is more than questionable. Mr. Tucker, as already quoted, has 
told us that the Company " contracted burdensome Treaties with the Rajpoot 
States to introduce and extend the cultivation of the poppy." Mr. Tucker was 
not the man to indulge in vapid declamation. What he said he meant. He 
spoke not without book. The greatly -extended cultivation of the opium in 
Malwa is the result of the direct interference of the Company. But some mav 
say, the Company derived httle benefit from such extension ; the Rajpoot States 
reaped the harvest. The figures we have given in our tabular view prove the 
contrary. Previous to the year 1830, the Company dealt directly in that article • 
but in that year they changed their policy, and allowed the natives to trade in it' 
while they contented themselves with levying a duty on its transport. For the 
first five years this duty was fixed at 175 rupees per chest : it was then reduced 
to J 25 rupees, probably with the view of attracting the trade to their own terri 
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tories ; for the Company's ports were not the only outlets by means of which 
the Malwa opium could reach the sea ; the Portuguese have two seaports on the 
west coast of India north of Bombay, called Damaun and Diu. Had the duties 
been too heavy, the natives would have availed themselves of these last-named 
ports ,^ and the route through the Company's territories could not have been 
established. But it was no sooner established than, in 1843, they raised the 
rate to 200 rupees ; two years afterwards it came up to 300 rupees, and in 1846 
it rose to 400 rupees per chest, at which it has since remained. Some persons 
may be curious to know the reason of such apparently unwise policy — unwise 
as tending to checlv the transport, and drive away the traders from the Company's 
ports to those of their neighbours. The reason suggested has been the annexa- 
tion of Scinde by Sir Charles Napier, which took place in 1 845 ; a use to which 
the acquisition of Scinde has been applied, not often adverted to even by those 
who condemn that measure. Previous to that event the carriers of the drug 
could export it by a circuitous route to Damaun. When Scinde with its 
dependencies became annexed to the Company's territories, this route was 
stopped ; the upper part of the Province of Guzerat and Candeish being likewise 
under the same dominion, the carriers of the drug from Malwa had no resource 
but to bring it direct to Bombay, and pay the duties ; otherwise they would have 
had to take it northward, through Rajpootana, across the Indus, and completely 
round Scinde, in order to reach the sea ; by which means, in addition to the 
length of the journey, they would have exposed themselves to the chance of 
robbery and murder by the way ; they therefore preferred to export it vid Bombay. 
The Company, seeing this, found that they could safely increase the duty, and 
they raised it to 400 rupees the chest. By this means they make as much by 
every chest of Malwa, as they do by Bengal opium. The latter realizes only 
750 rupees, from which 300 or 400 rupees have to be deducted for the cost of 
the production ; while the former pays them 400 rupees, without any outlay of 
capital or employment of otherwise productive land. After all this, to be told 
that the Company have nothing to do with the Malwa is preposterous. The 
same power which enabled them to levy 400 rupees per chest would avail to levy 
4,000 rupees, or prohibit it altogether. If, therefore, they do not prohibit the 
transport, but raise as much revenue as they can out of it, for their own benefit, 
they are equally responsible for the introduction of Malwa into the market as 
they are for the Bengal drug. 

' To understand the extent of this responsibility it is necessary to ascertain, 
if possible, the nature and amount of the evil inflicted. This, of course, cannot 
be done completely, but some attempt may be made to point it out to a certain 
extent. In so doing it is above all things necessary to avoid exaggeration. 
Exaggeration, in addition to its being contrary to truth, is calculated rather to 
increase and perpetuate the evil than remedy it. We hope to be able to avoid 
it, and should be much obliged to any one who would point out to us, in a 
friendly manner, wherein we appear to verge towards too high a colouring of the 

evils complained of. ^2 • i i, ■ t 

The evils arising from the opium traffic are of three kmds, financial, physical, 
and moral. On the first of these we are disposed to lay little stress. That the 
financial evils fall, in some measure, on the producer, the preceding figures and 
reasoning will show. In addition to what has been already stated, it may be 
observed, that the monopoly of Bengal opium is far from being such a productive 
source of revenue, as has been supposed, from the simple fact of its being a 
Government monopoly, and therefore greatly deficient in the economy of produc- 
tion : besides which it is insecure, the Indian Government having no control 
whatever over the consumption, and by a sudden accident, as in 1839, its finances 
may become deranged bv the trade being stopped, and the whole supply of opium 

•thrown upon their hands. But still it is said that the ^o^n Govemmen d^^ 
derive a considerable revenue from the drug, equal to about 3 000,000Z. sterlmg. 
When appealed to on the subject their answer has been, "We would gladly, m 
compaslon to mankind, put a total end to the consumption of opmm if we 
could, but in the present state of the revenue of India, it does not appear advisable 
tolSandon so i^mportant a source of revenue, ^T'^^^'tZlXyTlotZt 
opium falls principally upon the foreign consumer." Our people have not got 
topavforit other countries pay the price, and ours enjoys the benefit Said 

■priceCpaid bythe others,\mounting to 5,000,000L sterhng. The Chinese 
GTvernmen have complained of this most lustily ; and are continually talking 
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about " the silver leaking out of the country." Formerly, no doubt, a large 
quantity of bullion was exported from China to Bengal to pay for the opium ; 
of late, however, owing to the disturbed state of the country, the native merchants 
have been unable to take the usual amount of foreign produce, and thus the 
money paid by them for opium has been used by the foreign misrchant for the 
purchase of tea and silk. For this end it has proved insufficient, and large 
quantities of silver have been, for several years past, imported into China. But 
what of that ? BuUion is an article of commerce ; it goes and comes, without of 
itself benefiting or injuring the traffickers. It is trade that benefits, and silver 
kept still does no good. 

The Chinese have a fancy for various other things, such as birds' nests, 
sharks' fins, tripang, &c. These are little esteemed by foreigners, but the 
natives of this country like them, and are willing to pay for them, some at a very 
high price. No one ever talks about the " silver leaking out of the country " 
for these things, no more than the English would complain of their country being 
impoverished by so much money being sent over to the continent to purchase 
such articles of diet and dessert as they prefer. It is against the article itself, 
and not against the money paid for it, that the outcry should be made. If the 
article be harmless, and the Chinese like it, let them enjoy their hobby. But if 
it can be proved to be injurious, then the larger the supply the greater the evil, 
and the heavier the responsibility i-esting on those who produce and import it. 

Regarding the physical evils of opium much has been said — ^to the purpose, 
in some instances, and beyond the mark in others. The writer is obUged to a 
medical Mend for the few remarks which follow : — 

" The preparation of the drug may be briefly noticed, as consisting in 
several decoctions of the raw material, which are strained, and the clear liquor 
evaporated, until the resulting extract is of a proper spissitude, about that of 
thick treacle. 

" The person who is about to smoke reclines on a couch, resting his head 
on a pillow ; with one hand he holds the pipe, taking the mouth-piece between 
his hps ; with the other hand he takes up a small portion of the extract, and 
applies it to the little nozzle on the pipe's head, with a pointed steel wire or long 
needle, at the same holding the nozzle directly over the flame of a lamp, making 
a deep inspiration, so that the fumes of the drug pass into the lungs. This is 
said to be unpleasant to those who first use the pipe, but they soon get over it. 
The fumes after being retained for a short time, are allowed to pass away by the 
mouth and nostrils. Another application of the extract is then made as before, 
which is continued for a longer or shorter time, according to the effect wished 
to be produced. 

" When a smoker first commences the use of opium, as has been noticed 
above, it is a pleasant and refreshing stimulant ; an artificial vigour and tone are 
given to the system, followed by a corresponding relaxation and hstlessness ; 
after which an eflfort is made to remove the latter by a return to the pipe. This 
stage in the smoker's progress may be prolonged for some years, without the 
health being interfered with ; but he soon becomes a victim to the habit thus 
formed, which cannot easily be shaken off; the strength, however, is not 
impaired, and attention can be paid to business as usual, indeed the stimulus of 
the drug enables him to enter with vivacity upon any pursuit in which he may 
be engaged. At this time a little decision would enable him to throw off the 
habit, but this is seldom called for, and the smoker continues to use his pipe 
thus accustoming himself more and more to dependence on his much-loved 
indulgence. By-and-bye retribution comes, he cannot live comfortably without 
the stimulant; all the pleasure has gone, but he must obtain relief from the 
pain of body and dissipation of mind which follow the absence of the drug at 
any cost ; the quantity of drug called for being from time to time greater aud- 
its use more frequent. ' 

" Among the symptoms that present themselves are griping pains in the 
bowels, pain in the hmbs, loss of appetite, so that the smoker can only eat dainty 
food ; disturbed sleep, and general emaciation. The outward appearances are 
sallowness of the complexion, bloodless cheeks and lips, sunken eye with a dark 
circle round the eyehds, and altogether a haggard countenance. There is a 
peculiar appearance of the face of a smoker, not noticed in any other condition • 
the skm assumes a pale waxy appearance, and as if all the fat were removed 
&om beneath the skm. The hollows of the countenance, the eyelids root of the 
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ala nasi, fissure and corners of lips, depression at the angle of the jaw, temples, 
&c,, take on a peculiar dark appearance, not like that resulting from various 
chronic diseases, but as if some dark matter were deposited beneath the skin. 
There is also a fulness and protrusion of the lips, arising, perhaps, from the 
continued use of the large mouth-piece peculiar to the opium pipe. In fine, a 
confirmed opium-smoker presents a most melancholy appearance, haggard, 
dejected, with a lack-lustre eye, and a slovenly, weakly, and feeble gait. 

" Day by day, and year by year, the practice of opium- smoking prevails 
more and more among this people, and by-and-bye it will, doubtless, have a 
powerful effect on the destinies of the country. It is said that the late Emperor 
used the drug ; it is certain that most of the Government officers do, and their 
innumerable attendants are in the same category. Opium is used as a luxury 
by all classes, and to a great extent ; indeed, so great that it cannot fail to 
exhibit its effects speedily upon the mass of the inhabitants. 

" In rich families, even if the head of the house does not use the drug, the 
sons soon learn to use it, and almost all are exposed to the temptation of 
employing it, as many of their friends and acquaintances are in the habit of 
smoking, and it is considered a mark of politeness to offer the pipe to a fiiend 
or visitor. Many persons fly to the use of the pipe when they get into trouble, 
and when they are afflicted with chronic or painful diseases, sleeplessness, &c. 
Several persons who have been attended for maligaant tumours were made 
victims of the drug, by the use of it to appease the pain and distress they had to 
endure. The beggars are to a great extent under its influence, but they use the 
dregs and scrapings only of the half-consumed drug, which is removed from the 
pipe- head when it is cleaned. 

" But the most common cause of the Chinese resorting to the use of the 
opium-pipe is their not knowing hovvr to employ their leisure hours. When the 
business of the day is over, there is no periodical hterature to engage their 
attention; their families do not present sufficient attractions to keep them at 
home ; and sauntering about of an evening, with nothing to employ the mind, 
they are easily tempted into the opium shops, where one acquaintance or another 
is sure to be found who invites to the use of the drug. 

"As the use of the pipe grows upon a person, a great change is effected in 
its relation to the smoker ; he originally took it to produce pleasure, he has now 
to take it to give freedom from pain, and soothe the series of evils consequent 
on the habit he has acquired. Till he has had his pipe in the morning, he is 
hstless and uncomfortable, cares not for eating, nor indeed for his ordinary 
business or occupation, and feels unlike himself till he has had his smoke. 

" There is, perhaps, no form of intemperance more seducing than the use 
of opium, nor is there any more difficult to be delivered from. To acquire a 
full acquaintance with the effects of the agent, the consequences of which are 
now being discussed, it is necessary to view it under two forms : 1st. As to its 
incipient effects, in the stage of exhilaration, while the individual is in good 
health and the powers of life are in full vigour ; at this time the drug is a means 
of enioyment. 2ndly. As to the effects produced by the drug when it is 
emnloved as a means of relief from the distress and pain resulting from the long- 
continued use of such a stimulant. This may be called the stage of depression j 
in this condition the individual soon becomes a martyr to his tormer vices, and 
bitterly repents of his having submitted to the temptation. 

"When the pipe is first taken, during the incipient stage, a few grains are 
sufficient to produce the full effect. This small quantity requires to be gradually 
increased to produce a given result; the times of using it must become more 
freauent until the victim is soon compelled to use one dram, or sixty grams, m 
the^ourse of twenty-four hours. This quantity per day will supply the smoker 
for some years, but it has at last to be augmented, till two three, four, and even 
five drams are daily consumed. This may be denominated the second stage. _ 

Some are said to use ten drams daily, but these are only the superior 
classes who have no need to attend to any business or occupation, and can 
sneiS almost their whole time iu intoxicating themselves wih the use of the 
dmg or rrecovering from its effects. The life of such persons is not prolonged 
and the many complSnts arising from the excessive indulgence soon put an end 

'° ''tSelTSstS' death arising from the excessive use of opium among 
the higher classes, who can afford to gorge themselves with their stimulant till 
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they die, there are many more unhappy dissolutions arising from the inability to 
procure the accustomed, and to them necessary, quantity. In the case of 
those who are in middling circumstances, and get inured to the habit, the ener- 
vating effects are such that they become, after a time, unable to attend to their 
ordinary avocations. They then lose their situations, or their business fails, and 
they are reduced to necessity. Gradually they part with their little property, 
furniture, clothes, &c., until they come to the level of the labouring poor, 
without those energetic habits which might otherwise form the ground of 
support. Among the lower classes, those who indulge in the use of opium are 
reduced to abject poverty sooner than the preceding. Having no property, 
furniture, or clothes to dispose of, then- wives and children are sold to supply 
their ever-increasing appetite for the drug, and when these are gone, with 
greatly-diminished strength for labour, they can no longer earn sufficient for 
their own wants, and are obliged to beg for their daily bread. As to the supply 
of opium, they must depend, as above stated, on the scrapings of other men's 
pipes ; and as soon as they are unable by begging to obtain the necessaries of 
life, together with the half-burnt opium on which their very life depends, they 
droop and die by the roadside, and are buried at the expense of the charitable. 

The writer once knew two respectable young men, the sons of an officer of 
high rank, who died in this part of the country. They were both well-informed 
men, had received a finished education, were evidently accustomed to good 
society, and excited considerable interest in the minds of those with whom they 
came in contact. But they were opium-smokers ; so inveterate was the habit, 
and so large the quantity necessary to keep up the stimulant, that their available 
funds were exhausted during their stay in this city. Friends assisted them to 
some extent, and relieved their necessities again and again ; but it was impos- 
sible to give them bread and opium too, and they subsequently died one after 
the other, in the most abject and destitute condition. 

Whilst these notes were preparing, the writer had occasion to go into the 
city, and just inside the north gate, in front of a temple, he saw one of such 
destitute persons, unable to procure either food or the drug, lying at the last 
gasp ; there were two or three others with drooping heads sitting near, who 
looked as if they would soon be prostrated too. The next day the writer passed, 
and found the first of the group dead and stiff, with a coarse mat wound round 
his body for a shroud. The rest were now lying down unable to rise. The 
third day another was dead, and the remainder almost near it. Help was vain, 
and pity for their wretched condition the only feeling that could be indulged. 

It is impossible to say what is the number of such victims, either among 
the higher or lower classes. An American missionary who lately visited England 
is reported to have stated that " the smokers of the contraband article have 
increased from eight to fifteen miUions, yielding an annual death harvest of more 
than a million." 

Such statements do great harm ; they produce a fictitious and groundless 
excitement in the mind of the religious and philanthropic public at home, while 
they steel, against all reasonable and moderate representations, the minds of the 
political and mercantile body abroad. The estimate given has not even the 
semblance of truth ; it is an outrageous exaggeration. The writer has ventured 
an opinion on the number of smokers, but he would not even hazard a conjecture 
as to the " annual death harvest." Every man must judge for himself in this 
matter. 

As to the moral evils arising from indulgence in opium, they are very 
patent. It blunts the moral sense, causes good men to waver in virtue and 
makes bad men worse. Even Coleridge, with all his fine sensiblities' and 
acquamtance with religious truth, was tempted to prevaricate and deceive in 
order to conceal his indulgence in the habit, and to elude the vigilance of those 
who were engaged in watching him. How much more, then, may we expect a 
5ymg nation hke the Chinese to lie so much the more, in their attempts to 
conceal their vices from the eyes of observers ? So invariably is it the practice 
of Chmese opmm-smokers to deny their having any connection with the drug 
that It IS never advisable to ask them any questions about it, lest one should 
induce them to tell unnecessary untruths. No confidence can be placed in the 
rehgious profession of an opium-smoker, unless he abandon the vice and even 
then the missionary should have very good evidence of his having done so 
before admitting him into connection with the Church. Not only is the moral 
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sense weakened in opium smokers, but the habits they have acquired naturally 
and necessarily lead them into associations where they are directly tempted to 
the most profligate vices, A man accustomed to the use of the drug, therefore, 
soon becomes worse in other respects ; and having commenced the' downward 
career, every step in the rake's progress is more and more deteriorating. Opium- 
smoking is thus the parent of numerous evils, which are not originally chargeable 
upon it. When unable to procure the drug by honest means, such is the 
craving for it among its slaves, that fraud, peculation, and theft are resorted to 
in order to obtain it ; insomuch that the Chinese themselves are in the habit of 
withdrawing their confidence from those addicted to the vile habit, unless they 
have other methods of tying them down to honesty. 

But it is unnecessary to pursue the theme further. All the evils usually 
springing from drunkenness by means of alcohol, are to be met with among 
opium-smokers, except the uproariousness common to those in a state of 
liquor. 

Such then is the evil : now with regard to the responsibility. We have 
already shown that the East India Company stands at the head and front of this 
offending. The Government of India contains in it many inteUigent and 
honourable men : men in whom the best feelings of human nature predominate, 
sanctified in some instances by Divine grace. It is difficult, therefore, to 
account for their silence while such evils prevail through their instrumentality. 
It must be because " the duty falls principally on the foreign consumer," and 
because the evils arising from the system are far removed from their observation, 
that they permit them to continue without any attempts at remedy or remon- 
strance. Should what is here penned ever meet the eye of the great men in 
Calcutta and Leadenhall-street, it is hoped they will seriously lay it to heart, 
and search more deeply into the subject, so as to ascertain the real extent of the 
evil, and suggest some method of cure. 

But the "honourable and approved good masters" of the East India 
Company have masters over them. The Board of Control constantly, and the 
British Parliament occasionally, interfere with, and have a right to interfere with, 
the management of the Court of Directors. The British Parliament is the 
representative of the British people, and with them ultimately rests the responsi- 
bility of wrong doings throughout all the ramifications of the State, both at 
home and abroad. They could and they should raise their voice against every 
national evil, and if, when a case of improper dealing is laid before them, they 
remain silent, they are to blame. But let the British people have a care, when 
they set about the removal of abuses abroad, that they with equal ardour seek 
to correct abuses at home. It would be the height of inconsistency to cry out 
against the East India Company for deriving a revenue from the tax on opium 
when the Home Government derives a revenue fi-om the tax on ardent spirits. 
^J'he two articles are mischievous, not perhaps in a similar way, nor to an equal 
degree, but they are both mischievous, and the same arguments which would 
lead to the abohtion of the one, would bear equally on the abrogation of the 
other. It is true there is one slight difference. The people of England may 
say, when we levy a tax on ardent spirits, we tax ourselves, and proceed upon 
the principle of making the luxurious and self-indulgent bear more of the State 
burthens than the abstemious and self-denying ; while, according to their own 
showing, the Company tax foreigners, and make the Chinese contribute to the 
support of India. There may be some difference between the Ego and the Alter 
in the case ; but still the revenue derived from a tax on stimulants is the same 
in principle', and a blow cannot be inflicted on the one, without its recoiling with 
httle diminished force against the other. 

The connection of the East India Company with the opium ceases in 
Calcutta and Bombay. When the drug is sold in the one case, and pays the 
transit duty in the other, they have nothing more to do with it. It is bought 
and exported by others. The Chinese do not attend the opium sales, nor 
convey the drug to their shores. Those intermediately engaged in this business, 
therefore must be content to bear some share in the responsibihty. Here, 
however 'we meet an objection : "You should not mix up the horrors of the 
opium dens with the simple selling of cargoes of opium, which is a mere 
mercantile transaction, requiring neither inhumamty nor immorality on the part 
of those engaged in it. On the contrary, they may be humane men anxious to 
alleviate the evil, and disclaiming for themselves all blame in the matter, 
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Whilst fuUy admitting all that is said with regard to the humanity and good 
feeling of the parties alluded to, we cannot see how they can exonerate them- 
selves from all responsibility in the matter. If the opium traffic be an evil, and 
if its results are at all injurious to any of the human race, then those engaged m 
it, in whatever way, cannot divest themselves from blame in the view of the 
common sense of mankind. There is a chain, reaching from the Government 
House in Calcutta to the opium dens in China, and every link in that chain 
contributes to keep up the connection ; the electric fluid if applied to the one 
terminus would inevitably reach the other, and every individual link would feel 
the shock. Admitting to its fullest extent that the parties are humane and 
honourable men, there must be a certain dullness of perception attaching to 
them in this one particular, if they are prevented from seeing that the connection 
must to a certain extent affect themselves. Of the extent to which it affects 
ieach one, every individual must and will judge for himself, according to the 
principles by which he is animated. The man who is merely actuated by 
worldly motives will of course rate it at a very low figure ; the Christian whose 
heart has been renewed by the Spirit of God will take a much higher view of it. 
It will be well, however, for both to remember, that, besides the bar of their own 
consciences, there is a public sentiment which now forms an estimate of their 
conduct, and a day coming, in which every matter will be viewed in its proper 
light, and receive its just award. 

A few words relative to the remedy which may be applied in order to check 
or repress the evil complained of, and we have done. 

In the first place, all exaggerated and one-sided statements should be 
avoided. The American missionary, whose late speech we have already alluded 
to, is reported to have said, " This traffic is staining the British name in China 
with the deepest disgrace, as some of the subjects of Great Britain continue to 
carry on an armed contraband trade in a destructive poison, enriching themselves 
by merchandising that which impoverishes and murders the poor infatuated and 
besotted Chinese.'' Now that missionary knew, or ought to have known, that 
American citizens are fully as much impHcated in this affair, in China, as the 
subjects of Great Britain. There are individual exceptions among the merchants 
of both nations, but on the whole, both Enghsh and American houses in China 
trade in the drug each to the full extent of their means. The speaker ought 
also to have known, that the arming of the vessels engaged in the opiiam traffic 
is simply for their own protection, and all little enough to defend themselves 
against the rapacious west-country pirates, who have of late years infested this 
coast. As it is told in England, it leads to the conclusion, that the opium 
vessels are armed for the purpose of resisting the revenue officers of China, than 
which no idea could be more erroneous. 

But the missionary may ask, are we to do nothing to stop this growing 
evil ? Yes, there are a variety of things which missionaries may do. They 
may pray to God to avert this, as well as every other calamity which afflicts the 
human race. Nobody will find fault with a missionary for praying, and " the 
effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much." They may likewise 
exhort the Chinese not to smoke it, and they will find sympathising hearts 
among the crowds who hsten to them, whenever they inveigh against opium 
They may further insist on the utter abandonment of the practice in the case of 
all those Chinese who wish to be admitted to rehgious fellowship ; and no one 
will complain of a missionary keeping his communion as pure as possible. We 
live in hopes of seeing the Gospel universally prevalent m China, and if every 
missionary were to make it a sine qud non, in admitting members, to reject all 
those who clung to the drug, then in proportion as Christianity spreads would 
the evils of opium diminish, until the time came for China to be thoroughly 
evangelised, and then they would cease altogether. In addition to all this, 
missionaries could collect and diffuse information on the subject. No persons 
are in a better position to obtain information relative to the effects of opium 
in its social and religious aspects. Let this be carefully collected, and temperatelv 
set forth, and good must be the result. 

Religious and benevolent persons at home may do much towards diffusine 
this information, and keeping the public mind alive to the subject. Care should 
be taken, however, lest the parties be misinformed, and deal out their blows in a 
wrong direction. Abuse also must be rigidly avoided, and the imputation of 
wrong motives to merchants or the Government be repressed. Thus with 
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discretion and perseverance something might be done, but patience is above all 
things requisite, lest discouragement prevail when the eftbrts employed do not 
result in attaining all the success desired. The opium traffic has now grown 
from a little rill to a mighty river, and the attempt to check it is like rolling 
back the flowing tide. But the effect of increased light on the human inteUi- 
gence, and influential motives brought to bear upon the human conscience, pa,y 
in time be successful in removing prejudice, and overcoming self-interest, so as 
to lead men to " do to others as they would be done by." 

The writer cannot close without a few words of exhortation to those who 
deal in the drug in China. The principal are professing Christians, and justly 
pride themselves on being humane men. But Christianity and humanity both 
inculcate principles which, if carried out, would lead them to refrain from the 
traffic. Both of these would teach you that you are not to benefit yourselves to 
the injury of others. Granting that a large quantity of the opium you sell is 
used only as a " harmless luxury," and that in those cases where harm ensues, 
it is the abuse and not the use of the article which causes it ; granting all this, 
you must admit that the use leads to the abuse, by a natural and necessary 
process, and that if you or others did not import the drug, neither the use nor 
abuse of it could possibly take place. We do not say that all the opium you 
import does harm, but much of it you must admit does, and if every chest but 
killed its man, or shortened the life and happiness of a single individual, you 
cannot deny that it does harm. And can you sit down contented with the 
thought that the gains you are acquiring are obtained at the expense of th^ 
diminished comfort or shortened existence of others ; while the wives and 
children of the deluded victims are bitterly bewailing the hour when the head of 
the family ever came in contact with opium ? Surely if you knew all the results 
of the traffic, your humanity would lead you to recoil from any participation in it. 
Mind, we do not stigmatise you with hard names, as some have done, but we dp 
think you are not sufficiently considerate of the well-being of your feUow-meni 
You are, as it were, mixed up with a thousand others, who are driving along the 
battering-ram which is beating down the best interests of China, and because 
you do not just see where the ram's head strikes, or the effect it produces, you 
thoughtlessly conclude that you are doing no harm. Bystanders, however, see 
it, and you might see it, if you would but open your eyes ; could you but see it, 
we are sure you would not inflict it — you would not " needlessly set foot upon a 
worm" — and how can you blindly persevere in doing that which will interfere 
with the best interests of your fellow-men ? 

Missionaries, in endeavouring to reform the vices of the Chinese, have 
frequently to point out their evil deeds ; when they do so, they are met with the 
objection, that their own countrymen bring opium to the country, which makes 
them worse than ever they were before. The foreign teacher endeavours to 
to obviate the objection, by telling his hearers to abstain from the use of the 
drug : adding that it is their employment of it which creates the demand, and 
that the demand leads to the supply. "That is true,*' they say, " we are so fa,r 
deluded as to use the indulgence when it is put in our way ; but which of the 
two appears in the most unfavourable Hght, the man who presents the tempta- 
tion, or the man who falls under it. The one is weak, the other wicked." 
Missionaries would like to be supplied with an answer to this objection, and th^ 
best reply would be, if they were able to say it, " Our countrymen have some of 
them seen the evil of the system and abandoned it. The number of these is 
increasing daily, and we hope there will soon be few remaining upon whom you 
can cast the imputation." 

To the Indian community who traffic largely in opium, we would address a 
few words, which we hope will be read and understood by them. The Parsee§ 
have always been noted for their charity ; no case of distress is ever presented 
before them but they contribute liberally to its relief. Princely donations haye 
been presented by them on the altar of benevolence, which are enough to make 
Christians blush. The feelings which prompted such deeds are deserving of all 
admiration. But will not the same feeUngs induce thein to lend a listening e^r 
to the tale of misery which is told about the wretched victims of opium, and the 
distressed condition of the famihes of ihe smokers, which have been thereby 
reduced to want and beggary; and if they find such tales to be true, or that 
even the half has not been told them, will not their charity lead them to pause 
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in a course which is productive of so much evil, and not go on enriching 
themselves at the expense of the tears of others? 

The Israelites are blessed with a revelation from which we also derive 
Divine lessons of instruction. They profess to look up to the Almighty for his 
blessing on all they do. Can they consistently expect his blessing here? and 
when the children of Zion pass by, and see them thus engaged, can they say, 
" Bircath adonai aleichem : bayrachnoo ethchem be-shaim adonai ?" 

(Signed) W. H. MEDHURST. 

Shanghae, October 27, 1855. 



Inclosure 6 in No. 26. 
Extract from the "North China Herald" of December 6, 1855, 

Ningpo, November 2, 1855. 

To the Editor of the " North China Herald." 
My dear Sir, 

WILL you allow me to trouble you and your readers with a few remarks 
in reference to a subject which has been referred to once or twice in your 
paper ? I refer to the Ningpo missionaries versus the opium trade. I do not 
intend to enter into a discussion of the opium question either in its political or 
moral aspects. My only object is to correct a misapprehension which seems to 
exist, and to explain a circumstance which this correction will necessarily bring 
to view. 

It has been stated that " the missionaries at Ningpo have memorialized 
their Governments to do away the opium trade." This statement, though I 
suppose unintentionally, is tacitly acknowledged in some "Remarks" made 
upon it by "A Missionary at Ningpo." Now it is true that a part, and I 
believe the greater part, of the missionaries here have signed memorials to this 
effect, but it is not true of them all. How many did not sign such memorials I 
am not able to state, though I have heard the names of three mentioned. Yet 
if there were but one who did not sign them, as he receives none of the honour, 
so he deserves none of the obloquy, of those who did. These persons, I have no 
doubt, were influenced by the best of motives. Surrounded by the unnumbered 
and heart-rending evils which result from opium-smoking and opium-eating, and 
seeing no other way so likely to effect their removal, they felt it to be their duty 
to petition their respective Governments to exert their power to suppress the 
trade, so far as it is carried on by their fellow-citizens, and under the protection 
of their national flags. Whether it would be right or expedient for these 
Governments to grant their petition might perhaps admit of a doubt; but 
certainly there can be no reasonable doubt as to the right of these citizens in 
presenting it. In doing it I cannot see that they violated any law of morality 
or of courtesy. They did, in fact, only what all persons claim that they have a 
right to do — a right which, under some form or other, everybody is constantly 
exercising. And if they have violated no law of morality or of courtesy, they 
cannot reasonably be made the subjects of censure. 

But I have stated that all did not sign these memorials. Why did they 
not? I cannot say that the reasons which influenced me are those which 
influenced the rest ; and so I will answer for myself alone. It was not because 
I did not as deeply as any deplore the evils entailed upon this people by the 
use of opium, and should not rejoice as heartily as any in the adoption of any 
just and equitable measures by which these evils would be removed or lessened. 
It was not because I thought the course proposed was in itself unlawful, or was 
calculated to give to any person any just occasion for offence. Nor yet was it 
because I was unwilling to bear the odium that I might incur in the perform- 
ance of all I felt to be my duty. I love, I confess, the good opinion of mv 
fellow-creatures, and I should be glad if 1 could always secure it ; but, as much 
as I love it, and as much as I regard it essential to my usefulness as a Christian 
minister, I would seek it only in the way that I think is right. But my reasons 
were as follows : 
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In the first place, I was not satisfied that these Governments had the right 
to grant what these memorials asked; and if they had the right, I was, too, 
doubtful as to whether they would regard it expedient. These, however, have 
been, and still are, matters rather of doubt than of conviction ; and I mention 
them only as considerations which had some influence upon me, though in regard 
to them, upon further examination and reflection, Tmight be led to entertain 
very different views. The science of government and the laws of nations are 
not usually so much the study of the Christian minister as of the merchant and 
the magistrate ; and a degree of ignorance in these matters might perhaps be 
more excusable in him than in them. 

These, however, were not the only nor the main considerations by which I 
was influenced. Of them I will briefly mention one or two. It did not seem to 
me that this was the kind of labour required of the Christian missionary. His 
work is to preach the Gospel, not to make laws, noi- to instruct others how to 
make them ; at least not farther than is done in the promulgation of the truth, 
and the cultivation of an enlightened moral sentiment. We are told that the 
early missionaries "went everywhere preaching the word." When brought 
before magistrates and councils, they defended themselves and the cause in 
which they were engaged. But we hear nothing of their petitioning rulers to 
remove the evils which they everywhere met, and by which they were hindered 
in their work. They might have done so if they had chosen to do it ; for their 
being ministers or missionaries deprived them of none of their rights as citizens. 
While they were aware of this, and while they maintained and exercised these 
rights, whenever they found it necessary, they were evidently impressed with the 
idea that their work was to be accompMshed by moral means. And this idea is 
well expressed in the language of the Apostle : " For the weapons of our warfare 
are not carnal, but mighty through God to the puUing down of strongholds." 
Some of the Apostles were so scrupulous upon this subject, that they could not 
couvsent to devote a portion of their time in attending to the secular wants of 
their poor converts. " It is not reason," they said, "that we should leave the 
word of God and serve tables." If a Christian missionary attends faithfully to 
his appropriate work of preaching the Gospel, I think he may reasonably be 
excused from meddling with questions of law and politics, especially when they 
involve so many difficulties as the one here referred to. 

Again : it did not seem to me that this is the kind of labour expected of 
missionaries by their brethren at home, under whose auspices they are sent forth, 
and by whose liberality they are sustained. Some, it is possible, might not 
object to it; but I am sure there are many who would; and I beheve the 
majority of those whom I have known and loved, and to whom I should soonest 
look for counsel and sympathy, would be grieved to know that their missionaries 
were meddling with difficulties of this kind. It may be said that we are not 
accountable to these persons. But I think we are in a measure accountable to 
them. We have entered with them into a solemn covenant — they to support 
us, and we to devote ourselves exclusively to the work implied in our sacred 
office. 

But again, supposing that this kind of labour involved no other objection, 
it seemed to me of doubtful utiUty. I thought little would be gained ; much 
might be lost. Some may regard it a light thing to lose the good opinion 
and favour of their fellow-men, especially those of worldly aims and worldly 
hopes. But neither Christ nor his Apostles have taught this doctrine. We 
have, indeed, been taught not to seek to please men, when this Hes in the way of 
our pleasing God. But when it does not do this, so far from our being allowed 
to disregard the views and feeHngs of others, we are required to respect them. 
Our Lord has pronounced a blessing upon the peacemaker. But no one can be 
called a peacemaker who does not himself strive as much as possible to live 
peaceably with all men. The precept of the Apostle, " Let not your good be 
evil spoken of" though given with special reference to another case, is still 
applicable to this. The Christian, and especially the Christian minister, should 
be a man of peace. This Lord is the Prince of Peace. The gospel which he is 
sent to preach is the gospel of peace. His life and his labours, therefore, should 
be in the way of peace—" Peace on earth, goodwill towards men ! 

But finally ■ I have been taught to beheve that the great and all-sufficient 
remedy for moral evils is found in the Gospel of Christ. If opmm-smoking is 
sinful, then it is clear to my mind that those who understand and obey the 
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Gospel, will forsake it. And so, if the opium-trade be immoral, then those who 
embrace the gospel will abandon it. If, therefore, we behave that opium-using 
and opium-deahng are great moral evils, we may attack them ; but let us do it 
with the weapons our warfare which are not carnal, but mighty through God to 
the pulling down of strongholds. But some may say, " We shall never succeed 
in overthrowing those evils by preaching the Gospel." But suppose we do not, 
we shall succeed in doing our duty, which I think is far better. " Behold, to 
obey is better than sacrifice ; and to hearken than the fat of rams ! " 

These are the reasons which influenced me in dechning to join in memo- 
riahzing my Government in reference to this subject. I do not judge, much 
less censure, those who did. They thought they did right in not doing it And 
I hope that, if these lines fall under the eyes of any of them, they will not think 
that I have written them for them, but solely for myself. 

With many apologies for thus troubling you and your readers, I am very 
sincerely yours, 

(Signed) E. C. LORD. 



Inclosure 7 in No. 26. 
Dr. Dempster to Mr. Mercer. 



Sir, Hong Kong, December 11, 1855. 

IN reply to your letter calling upon me to report on the character 
of the diseases engendered by the use of opium amoug the Chinese in this 
Golgny, I beg to state that diseases of the brain, dropsical swellings, paralysis, and 
dysentery, are induced, the latter disease particularly, when, from whatever cause, 
the supply of the narcotic is withdrawn. Several cases of the immoderate use 
of the drug admitted into the Government Civil Hospital were marked by 
stertorous breathing, suspension of deglutition, &c., and finally by convulsions 
and death. The opium-smoker or eater is easily known : his appearance makes 
an impression not easily erased. He is pale, emaciated, and feeble, apparently 
in a profound stupor, very fretful, and easily irritated. 

The moderate use of the drug is certainly " aphrodisiacal ;" and its effects 
can be witnessed in the brothels frequented by the Chinese .- it causes for the 
time being renewed youth and perfect present enjoyment. 

Referring to the latter paragraph of your letter, I regret I am unable to 
give any authentic information ; but from inquiries made, I believe that every 
Chinaman possessing the necessary means indulges in the use of this favourite 
and seducing drug. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) J. CARROLL DEMPSTER, M.D., 

Colonial Surgeon. 



Inclosure 8 in No. 26. 
Messrs. Jardine, Matheson 8f Co., to Mr. Woodgate. 

Sir, Hong Kong, December 12, 1855. 

WE have to apologize for allowing to remain so long without reply your 
letter of 29th October, inclosing by the direction of his Excellency Sir John 
Bowring, copy of a memorial addressed to the Earl of Clarendon by the Earl of 
Shaftesbury on the subject of the opium trade ; and in compliance with his 
Excellency's request we now proceed to make such observations on the aver- 
ments contained in the memorial in question as appear to us to be called for. 

The statement that the opium traffic on the coast of China is carried on, 
with scarcely an exception, by British subjects, and under English colours, is so 
manifestly incorrect that we are surprised that the Earl of Shaftesbury should have 
hazarded such a remark, as the shghtest inquiry would have shown him that this 
is not the case, vessels of almost every nation trading in China being engaged in 
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the traffic, while, with but very few exceptions, the whole of the mercantile firms 
in this country are interested in the trade. 

Lord Shaftesbury, on behalf of the Committee in whose name he writes, 
states that it is his solemn conviction that the opium trade is attended with a 
more appalling mortality than ever was the case in the Slave Trade, and in 
another part of the memorial gives it as a fact that a miUion of human beings 
are annually sacrificed by it to enrich a few people. It would have been 
well had his Lordship stated the evidence or the grounds upon which he has 
been led to such a conclusion. Considering the number of medical men prac- 
tising in the Straits Settlements, in Hong Kong, and other places of facile 
access, where opium is largely consumed, it can be no difficult matter for Her 
Majesty's Government to ascertain with tolerable accuracy the average mortality 
among opium-smokers, and we greatly doubt if on due inquiry this will be 
found materially to exceed the per-centage of deaths among the rest of the 
population. 

That opium if taken to excess will, like all stimulants, prove injurious in 
its effects, there can be no doubt ; but we believe that these are far less baneful 
than the use in many European countries, and especially in Great Britain, of 
spirits and other fermented Uquors, and in this opinion almost every medical 
man of respectability who has had any experience in the East, we think will 
concur. 

The vessels engaged in the traffic on the coast of China are armed, it is 
true ; but this is to enable them to repel the attacks of pirates who swarm in 
these waters, and not to resist the constituted authorities, from whom no inter- 
ference whatever has been experienced for many years past. 

Of the effect of the opium traffic on general trade, his Lordship, we appre- 
hend, is not in a position to form either a correct or sound opinion. So far as 
the experience of many years has shown us, we are decidedly of the belief that, 
instead of tending to restrict what is termed the legitimate trade, the traffic in 
opium has enormously extended the export of tea and silk from China to the 
British market, and enabled these articles to be supplied to the consumer at a 
lower price than could otherwise have been the case ; indeed, but for it they 
could not have been shipped, except to a limited extent, during the past two 
years, owing to the absolute want of the means to pay for them ; and it seems 
not improbable, from the rapidly-increasing consumption in Europe, America, 
and elsewhere, that at no distant period not only will opium, but all the silver 
bullion that these countries can conveniently spare, be required to carry on the 
trade. 

Being ourselves large importers of British manufacturers into China, nothing 
would afford us greater satisfaction than to see this branch of trade extended ; 
but the demand for such goods is dependent on other considerations, and is in no 
way affected by the opium trade, to the account of which every evil, real or 
imaginary, seems to be laid by certain prejudiced parties who pertinaciously 
make it the object of their attacks. The decline in the value of British 
cottons, which the Earl of Shaftesbury lays at the door of the opium 
trade, is attributable solely to the increased importations since the war, which 
have naturally brought about a fall in price ; but the statement that opium, on 
the other hand, has maintained its value, is only of a piece with the other 
misrepresentations put forth in the memorial, seeing that the average price for 
the five years preceding 1850, when the first material increase mthe production 
took place in India, was not less than 620 dollars, while since that time it has 
certainly not exceeded 475 dollars, and for last year alone not over 400 dollars 

We may further mention, for his Lordship's information, in case his advisers 
should have failed to make him aware of the fact, that previous to the period in 
question opium was largely produced in the more southern provinces of China, 
with the tacit concurrence, if not the sanction, of the mandarms ; but since the 
reduction in price of the foreign drug, this would appear to have been to some 
extent abandoned, so that it is even questionable if the consumption of the article 
is actually greater now than it was five or ten years ago. 

As regards the introduction of opium by the mail steamers, this is a matter 
on which it is scarcelv necessary to remark, as it is one of no interest to us, 
and should the Goveriiment disapprove of such a mode of conveyance, it can be 
readily guarded against by the introduction of a clause m their mail^ contracts. 
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This would, however,, merely be throwing the carriage of the drug into other 
hands, and would in no way affect its introduction into China. 

There are other points in his Lordship's memorial as to the conduct of 
officials, both British and Chinese, &c., on which we do not consider that it 
comes within our province to remark. 

We have, &c. 
(Signed) JARDINE, MATHESON & CO. 



Inclosure 9 in No. 26. 
Memorandum. 



THE subject of opium and the realization of a revenue from it, was noticed 
in the very first despatch addressed by Lord Stanley to Governor Davis, 8th 
February, 1844. 

On the 3rd July, 1844, at a meeting of the Legislative Council it was 
resolved, that " revenue could be derived from certain subjects of taxation " (of 
which opium was one) "without injuring the commerce of the colony." 

On the 20th November, 1844, an Ordinance for licensing the sale of salt 
and opium, &c., within the colony was read a first time. 

This Ordinance was read again and passed on the 26th November, 1844. 
It is No. 11 of 1844. 

On the day of its passing, Mr. Martin, Colonial Treasurer, presented to the 
Council a dissentient memorandum, on which Governor Davis recorded the 
following note : " The perfect understanding now established between the Imperial 
Commissioner Keying and his Excellency the Plenipotentiary, that on the 
subject of opium the British and Chinese Governments shall adopt their own 
rules and regulations respectively, with reference to their own subjects, leaves no 
scruple whatever as to taxing opium within Hong Kong, while the Chinese 
Government itself openly admits opium v;ithin the ports of trade. 

"With regard to the moral effects of opium, the Governor agrees in opinion 
with Sir H. Pottinger, and classes it with spirits and such other unnecessary 
stimulants. He therefore does not hesitate to adopt the recommendation of 
Her Majesty's Government previous to his departure, and to raise a tax from 
the consumption of opium within the colony." 

On the 7th July, 1845, this Ordinance was amended by No; 4 of 1845, 
but the opium license was not thereby affected. 

Up to this time the opium retail trade was a monopoly, but under the 
revised regulations of 19th July, 1847, the system was altered, licenses were 
granted to applicants, certified to be fit persons, and were divided into three 
classes : — 

1 . To retail raw opium for 30 dollars a- month. 

2. To retail prepared opium, 20 dollars a-month ; and 

3. To keep an opium-smoking shop, 10 dollars a-month. 

These regulations were repealed by No. 4 of 1853, passed on the 22nd of 
December in that year. The change in the control of opium retaihng was not 
great. The fees charged were the same, but the Superintendent of Police 
relieved the chief magistrate of the duty of certifying the fitness of applicants, 
and the smoking shops were placed under stricter surveillance. 

Thus the system at present exists. 

(Signed) W. T. M., 

December 21, 1855. Colonial Secretary. 
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Inclosure 10 in No. 26. 
Imports of Treasure into China, 1854. 



Per Steamer 


Date 
of Arrival. 


Prom 


Value 

in' 
Dollars.' 




1854 




Dollars. 


Pottinger 


January 4 


Bombay . . 


22,42,224 


Ganges 


13 


Ditto 


17,66,835 


Pekin 


18 


Calcutta . . 


39,300 


Cadiz 


25 


Bombay . . 


12,88,000 


Formosa 


February 7 


Calcutta .. 


46,500 


Malta 


„ 13 


Bombay 


8,60,867 


Noma 


26 


Ditto 


6,40,000 


Shanghae 


March 7 


Calcutta 


38,200 


Pekin 


11 


Ditto 


28,404 


Singapore 


12 


Bombay 


3,51,000 


Ganges 


27 


Ditto 


3,94,000 


Formosa 


April 5 


Calcutta . . 


2,13,000 


Cadiz 


12 


Bombay . . 


3,02,450 


Pottinger . « 


27 


Ditto 


4,05,000 


Shanghae 


May 9 


Calcutta 


65,000 


Douro 


10 


Bombay 


11,29,449 


Malta 


25 


Ditto 


6,07,382 


Pekin 


June 2 


Calcutta . . 


30,533 


Chusan 


7 


Ditto' 


60,731 


Singapore 


11 


Bombay 


8,38,451 


Cadiz 


25 


Ditto 


4,14,815 


Erin . 


July 8 


Ditto 


11,01,392 


Formosa 


9 


Calcutta . . 


26,000 


Pottinger 


25 


Bombay 


■ 12,60,504 


Shanghae 


August 6 


Calcutta 


47,228 


Singapore 


8 


Bombay 


24,16,362 


Ganges 


23 


Ditto 


14,37,665 


Canton 


30 


Calcutta . . 


34,000 


Chusan 


September 4 


Ditto 


11,819 


NorAia 


9 


Bombay . . 


14,85,381 


Cadiz 


19 


Ditto 


6,63,658 


Formosa 


October 2 


Calcutta . . • • • 


19,432 


Shanghae 


8 


Ditto 


12,186 


Erin . 


12 


Bombay 


7,23,384 


Malta 


26 


Ditto 


6,09,657 


Singapore 


November 12 


Ditto 


7,09,200 


Ganges 
Cadiz 


December 8 
9 


Calcutta .. 
Bombay .. 


23,000 
30,000 




21 


Ditto 


2,54,082 


Chusan 


)> "" 








27 


Calcutta .. 


83,127 


Formosa 


» ' 










227,10,618 




(E. and C 


).E.) 





(V,\cmed) ROB. S. WALKER, Superintendent, Peninsular 

^ ^ ' and Oriental Steam Navigation Company. 

Hong Kong, December 27, 1855. 
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Exports of Treasure from China, 1854. 



Per Steamer 


Date of 
Departure. 


For 


Value 

in 

Dollars. 




1854 




Dollars. 


Pottinger 


January 1 1 


Bombay 


7.525 


Pekin 


24 


Calcutta . . 


28,105 


Ganges 


27 


Bombay . . 


1,875 


Cadiz 


February , 1 1 


Ditto 


1,28,309 


Formosa 


15 


Calcutta .. 


2,63,190 


Malta 


25 


Bombay 


1,49,767 


Noma 


March 11 


Ditto 


82,180 


Shanghae 


15 


Calcutta 


44,304 


Singapore 


27 


Bombay 


37,018 


Pekin ; 


April 5 


Calcutta . . 


1,40Q 


Ganges 


12 


Bombay . . , . 


7,350 


Formosa 


15 


Calcutta [■. . 




Cadiz 


22 


Bombay . . 


2,000 


Pottinger 


May 6 


Ditto 


, , 


Shanghae 


18 


Calcutta . . 


4,575 


Douro 


22 


Bombay .. 


21,317 


Pekin 


June 6 


Ditto 


42,375 


Chusan 


20 


Calcutta '. . 


8,600 


Singapore 


22 


Bombay 


3,727 


Cadiz 


July 6 


Ditto 


14,000 


Formosa 


18 


Calcutta ,. 




Erin . 


22 


Bombay 


.. 


Pottinger 


August 6 


Ditto 


5,200 


Shanghae , . 


17 


Calcutta . . 


11,365 


Singapore 


22 


Bombay 


84,800 


Ganges 


September ] 1 


Ditto 


23,476 


Noma 


25 


Singapore . 


2,000 


Chusan 


27 


Bombay .. 


69,047 


Cadiz 


October 11 


Ditto 


12,440 


Formosa 


14 


Calcutta . . 


15,950 


Erin . 


28 


Bombay 


1,06,733 


Malta 


November 1 1 


Ditto 


1,92,312 


Shanghae 


14 


Calcutta . . 


72,02S 


Singapore . . „ . * 


27 


Bombay 


1,68,301 


Cadiz 


December 12 


Ditto 




Lady Mary Wood 


19 


Calcutta . , 


82,297 


Churan 


„ 29 


Ditto 


95,617 




17,89,183 




(E. and 0. 


E.) ' 


^ 



(Signed) ROB. S. WALKER, Superintendent, Peninsular 

. <^nd Oriental Steam Navigation Company. 

Hong Kong, December 27, 1855. 
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Imports of Treasure into China, 1855. 



Per Steamer 


Date 
of Arrival. 


From 


Value 
in 








Dollars. 


Pottinger 


1855 
January 1 


Bombay 


Dollars. 
8,99,731 


Singapore 


29 


Ditto 


6,10,695 


Shanghae 


February 20 


Calcutta 


16,000 


Cadiz 

Lady Mary Wood 


. March 2 
12 


Bombay 
Calcutta . . 


16,89,321 
6,000 


Chusan 


15 


Ditto 


7,500 


Noma 


April 2 


Bombay 


8,49,452 


Singapore 


26 


Ditto 


8,92,944 


Shanghae 


May 11 


Calcutta .. 


7,640 


Cadiz 


24 


Bombay 


6,91,494 


Formosa 


June 6 


Calcutta 


4,000 


Ganges 


23 


Bombay 


4,37,437 


Erin . 


July 14 


Ditto 


1,72,423 


Singapore 


26 


Ditto 


11,99,396 


Chusan 


August 10 


Calcutta 


24,500 


Pottinger 


26 


Bombay . . 


13,13,270 


Formosa 


September 10 


Calcutta ., 


12,530 


Ganges 


24 


Bombay 


10,38,758 


Precursor 


October 17 


Calcutta . . 


78,967 


Singapore 


26 


Bombay 


12,98,898 


Shanghae 


November 6 


Calcutta 


46,920 


Noma 


December 2 


Bombay 


9,60,626 


Chusan 


18 


Calcutta 


32,700 




1,22,91,202 



Exports of Treasure from China, 1855. 



Per Steamer 


Date of 
Departure. 


For 


Value 

in 
Dollars. 


Pottinger 

Ganges 

Singapore 

Cadiz 

Shanghae 

Formosa 

Noma 

Singapore 

Chusan 

Cadiz 

Formosa 

Ganges 

Shanghae 

Singapore 

Chusan 

Pottinger 

Formosa 

Ganges 

Precursor 

Singapore 

Shanghae 

Noma 

Chusan 




1855 
January 15 

22 
February 15 
March 15 

20 

28 
April 15 
May 10 

24 
June 10 

16 
July 10 

18 
August 10 
September 3 

15 

19 
October 15 
November 3 

15 

23 
December 15 

29 


Bombay 

Calcutta .. 

Bombay 

Ditto 

Calcutta . . 

Ditto 

Bombay 

Ditto 

Calcutta . . 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

Bombay . . , . . 

Calcutta .. ' .. 

Bombay 

Calcutta .. 

Bombay . . 

Calcutta .. 

Bombay 

Calcutta . . 

Bombay 

Calcutta .. 

Bombay . . 

Calcutta . . 


Dollars. 

1,95,092 

57,911 

2,36,388 

89,113 

4,036 

1,25,729 

1,91,046 

4,24,096 

3.70,793 

4,23,987 

3,49,793 

6,30,793 

2,49,135 

3,41,037 

2,46,793 

4,40,403 

24,700 

1,29,085 

2,26,236 

86,600 

61,712 

46,427 






49,46,904 



(E. and 0. E.) 



(Signed) KOB. S. WALKER, Superintendent, Peninsular 

and Oriental Steam Naviga,tion Company. 
Hong Kong, December 27, 1855. 
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Inclosure 1 1 in No. 26. 
Messrs. Dent 8f Co. to Sir J. Bowring. 

Sir, Hong Kong, December 28, 1855. 

WE have to acknowledge receipt of a copy of memorial addressed by Lord 
Shaftesbm-y (as Chairman of a Committee for relieving British intercourse with 
China from the baneful effects of a contraband trade in opium) to Lord 
Clarendon, and copy of his Lordship's reply. 

Your Excellency has requested that we would furnish you with such 
observations as the matter might seem to require, or such as might be suggested 
by the remarks and statements of the memorialists. 

But for your Excellency's request we should have hesitation in replying to 
a document bearing on the face of it such extraordinary charges, founded on 
assertions of the most peculiar nature, and exhibiting such a total want of 
conversance with commercial aifairs, and the position of the trade in question. 
The document before us asserts as facts numerous points of grave character, 
and assuming that the basis is correct, proceeds to argue therefrom, that the 
opium trade is a dishonour to God and an injury to man, a violation of good 
faith with a foreign nation, as well as of our Treaty with that nation ; a robbery of 
precious metals, and impoverisher of the people ; the bane of legitimate trade 
in imports, and enhancing the cost of exports ; compromising our national 
character and preventing extended intercourse with the Chinese ; paralyzing 
missionary efforts, and an incentive to piracy ; preventing the progress of Chris- 
tianity or civiUzation ; and, finally, the destroyer of 1,000,000, if not 2,000,000, 
human beings per annum. These assertions we will now examine somewhat, 
inquiring into the foundations on which they rest, and the arguments used in 
their support; 

It is almost unnecessary to state that the trade is one in which nearly all, if 
not all, the British merchants in China, and a great number in India, are parti- 
cipators, whilst many of the merchants of other countries trading to China ai'e 
equally and directly interested. It is true that the vessels plying between India 
and China (such as the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company's 
steamers) are principally under British colours, but that these colours are used 
with " scarce an exception " in the future transport of opium to the coast, is at 
variance with fact. 

Were this the case, however, it would only affect the question in one of its 
bearings, viz., the power of Great Britain to put an end to the traffic under 
British colours. This she might do, but the prevention of the trade we consider 
quite beyond her power. 

The memoriahsts assume the impoverishment of China by the export 
of bullion caused by the opium trade. At one time the balance of trade 
was undoubtedly against China ; but it is not so now, nor has it been for several 
years past. Had the memorialists inquired into statistical facts instead of 
making bare assertions, they would have found that while of late years the import 
of opium has increased 100 per cent., afar greater amount of bullion is imported 
than what is exported from China. How it becomes the bane of legitimate 
trade in imports, and enhances the cost of exports, we are unable to perceive. 
On the contrary, by presenting a ready means of laying down funds, it prevents, 
to a certain extent, an undue premium being placed on the precious metals, and 
obviates the drain from Great Britain and other foreign countries in the ratio of 
its value. Of late years, and more especially at the present crisis, such a drain 
would be severely felt at home, and we cannot see that England is called upon 
to replenish the Imperial coffers at Pekin at her own expense. 

The assertion that the consumers of opium would use British manufactures 
to a larger extent, commensurate with the relative values of the articles, were 
no opium imported, is totally unsupported, and requires a proof we are unable 
to find, and, until found, deny. 

As an incentive to piracy we are not aware that it forms a greater induce- 
ment than bullion, or any article of ready realization, and the same argument 
might be used against manufactures were they to take the place of opium, as the 
memorialists presume. 

That it is a breach of faith with China is a specious argument, but 
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unfounded on reality ; for it is well known that on the points of Treaty being 
drawn up, the opium question was, by mutual consent, allowed to remain on its 
former footing. And why ? Because the system of Chinese taxation is one of 
letting and sub-letting the customs of the country. The lessees had looked on 
the fees received for opium as part of their revenue, on which they based their 
rents, and had a direct tax been placed on the drug, an increased contribution 
would have been demanded by the Emperor, whose benign disposition towards his 
subjects on this point arises, no doubt, from the counsels of those most interested 
in maintaining the trade on its present footing, and who are not likely to 
enhghten their Sovereign as to its actual position. 

The assertion of its effect on human life is certainly of a most grave and 
important character, one which ought not to be hghtly made and should be 
accompanied by some tangible proofs, instead of a wide statement of the 
destruction of 1,000,000, if not 2,000,000, of human beings annually, a 
calculation which is open to an error of 100 per cent, by its own showing. 

From whence this information was derived we know not ; but in refutation 
we would point to the statement of the Rev. Dr. Medhurst, as published in the 
"North China Herald " of the 10th November last, as follows : 

" An American missionary who lately visited England is reported to have 
stated that the smokers of the contraband article have increased from 8,000,000 
to 15,000,000, yielding an annual death harvest of more than 1,000,000. 

" Such statements do great harm : they produce a fictitious and groundless 
excitement in the mind of the religious and philanthropic public at home, while 
they steel against all reasonable and moderate representations the minds of the 
pohtical and mercantile body abroad. The estimate given has not even the 
semblance of truth — it is an outrageous exaggeration." 

The same gentleman (whose information is drawn from an intimacy with 
China and Chinese, of which few or none other Protestant missionaries can boast) 
states as an approximate, that the total number of persons using the imported 
drug may be 2,000,000, but while he opposes himself to the traffic, he abstains 
from all such statements as that in the memorial. 

Doubtless, excess in this, as in any other stimulant, or article of luxury, 
must have a baneful effect, but for one man enervated by opium here, there may be 
found great numbers at home enervated by ardent spirits. Deplorable as this 
may be, we doubt if the enactment of a " Maine Liquor Law " would effect a 
change for the better, or be supported even by the memoralists. In Hong 
Kong, where labour is abundant, wages high, and no restrictions placed on the 
sale or use of opium, we find a robust, hardworking, healthy population. 
Excess in this or other things leads to decay ; but we deny that it is the usual 
consequent of the use of opium. 

The doctrine advanced in the memorial that one country is bound to cease 
the cultivation of a plant to which the chmate is favourable, and from which it 
derives a large revenue, because another country ostensibly objects to its 
importation, while it eagerly seeks a supply, is one we cannot subscribe to, 
behoving it to be opposed to all the principles of commerce, and the wealth of 
nations. But were the culture of the poppy entirely checked in India, the use 
of opium in China would be but partially stopped, for the quantity produced by 
native growth is known to be very extensive, and it is stated, on good authority, 
that the culture of the plant is steadily increasing in the north-western provinces. 
It is impossible to ascertain its actual extent, but an mference may be drawn 
from the fact that the low price ruling for opium, at one time this season, was by 
the Chinese ascribed to the competition of the native growth in the mterior. 

That missionary efforts and the spread of Christianity are prevented by this 
traffic is an assertion based on others already refuted, and where the foundation 
is incorrect the superstructure is untenable. . ^ , i. 

The opium trade, like any other, is open to objections from those whose 
views of commerce are more theoretical than practical— views no doubt consci- 
entiously held and firmly believed by the possessors, but unsupported by facts, 
or by the opinion of those whose experience is greater and whose prmciples are 

' ' "We have, &c. 

(Signed) DENT & CO. 
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Inclosure 12 in No. 26. 
Br. Dempster to Mr. Mercer. 

Sir, Hong Kong, January 5, 1856. 

WITH reference to my letter of the 11th ultimo, in reply to yours of the 
4th of December, I have the honour to state, for the information of his Excel- 
lency the Governor, that in compliance with his Memorandum, I consulted with 
Dr. Harland and other medical practitioners, on the subject of deaths distinctly 
traceable to the use of opium, and regret that I can afford no satisfactory infor- 
mation. However, I beg to inclose reports furnished by several Tea-poas 
resident in this Colony, and from which it will be observed that the deaths 
occurring from the use of the narcotic are but few. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) J. CARROLL DEMPSTER, 

Colonial Surgeon. 



Inclosure 13 in No. 26. 
Reports. 



BY the order have obeyed and ascertained the inhabitants of Chung-wan 
and Hah- wan (the Centre and Canton Bazaars.) 

In the Chung-wan (Centre Bazaar) there are a,bout .5,800 inhabitants. 

The number that smoke opium, merely because thev like it, are upwards 
of 2,600. 

The number that smoke opium are upwards of 300. 

In the Hah-wan (Canton Bazaar) there are upwards of 1,200 inhabitants. 

The number that smoke opium, merely because they hke it, are upwards 
of 600. 

The number that smoke opium are upwards of 100. 

The number that died for cause of smoking opium very few. 

Dated Yuet-man year, 11th month, 20th day. (December 29, 1855.) 

(Signed) Chung-wan and Hah-wan Teapoa's Report. 



The number of male residents at Sheong-wan are estimated as following : 

This year have ascertained the number of male residents are upwards of 
13,000. ^ 

There are certain 3,000 opium-smokers : 300 smoke 8 mace each day ; 
700 smoke 5 mace each day; 1,000 smoke 3 mace each day. The rest smoke 
1 mace, more or less. 

The number that smoke opium merely because they like it, are upwards of 
4,000. ^ 

The number that got sick for cause of opium-smoking went home, and did 
not die here. 

Dated December 29, 1855. 

(Signed) Tea-poa of Sheong-wan, Tong-Chew Report. 



By order have ascertained the number of inhabitants of Tai-ping-shan 

There are upwards of 5,300 men. 

The number that smoke opium because they Hke it are upwards of 1 ,200. 

The number that smoke opium are upwards of 600. 

The number that died ibr cause of smoking opium very few. 

Dated Yuet-man year, 1 1th month, 20th day. (December 29, 1 855.) 

(Signed) Tai-ping-shan Tea-poa's Report. 
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inhaw/nts*^^'^ ^^^^ ascertained that in Wan-tsai there are upwards of 1,600 
Those that smoke opium merely because they like it, are upwards of 500 

ill C? 11 • «- 

Those that smoke opium are upwards of 200 men. 
Those that died for cause of smoking opium, none. 
Dated Yuet-man year, 11th month, 20th day. (December 29, 1855.) 

(Signed) Wan-tsai Tea-poa's Report. 



««« ^y °^^^^ ^^^^ ascertained that in Wang-nai-choon there are upwards of 
200 men. ^ 

The number that smoke opium are upwards of 10 men. 

The number that smoke opium merely because they like it, are few only. 

The number that died for cause of smoking opium very few. 

Dated Yuet-man year, 1 1th month, 20th day. (December 29, 1855.) 

(Signed) Wang-nai-choon Tea-poa's Report. 



By order have ascertained the number of inhabitants of Ting-loong-chow 
(East point). 

There are upwards of 2,500 inhabitants. 

The number that smoke opium merely because they hke it, are upwards 
of 300. 

The number that smoke opium are upwards of 100. 

Dated Yuet-man year, 11th month, 20th day. (December 29, 1855.) 

(Signed) Ting -loon-chow Tea-poa's Report. 



Inclosure 14 in No. 26. 
Messrs. Lindsay Sf Co. to Sir J. Bowring. 

Sir, Hong Kong, January 7, 1856. 

WE have the honour of acknowledging the receipt of your despatch 
under date the 27th October, 1855, from the Superintendency of Trade, inclosing 
to us, at your Excellency's request, copy of a Memorial addressed to the Earl of 
Clarendon by the Chairman of the Committee for relieving British intercourse 
with China from the baneful effects of a contraband trade in opium, and also 
inclosing a copy of his Lordship's reply to that Memorial. 

In acceding to your Excellency's request, and in passing a few remarks on 
the Memorial in question, we feel bound to state that, while, from the import- 
ance of the subject, the party from which the representation proceeds, and the 
high grounds taken by the memorialists, we had every reason to expect other- 
wise, we find the question treated in a manner indicative, in our opinion, of a 
great want of knowledge of the ordinary rules of commerce. We find assertions 
of the most sweeping character, and statistics of the vastest inaccuracy, brought 
forward without hesitation, and, apparently, without previous examination. We 
find, also, those connected with the opium traffic stigmatised in the most 
unbounded terms, as carrying on a trade in little differing from piracy ; one 
" dishonouring to God and the character of our nation," and the cause of the 
annual destruction of millions of the human race ; a trade inducing armed resist- 
ance to the constituted authorities of China, robbing that country annually of a 
vast amount of its precious metals, and " placing a foul blot on our national 
honour and philanthropy." ■, . , ^^ 

The three points pre-eminently brought forward m the Memorial, and to 
which we would allude, are : — 

1. The exclusively British character which the memoriaHsts attribute to the 

Li 2 
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whole trade, as well in its subsequent stages in China as in its origin in 
India. 

2. The very erroneous ground taken by the memorialists when viewing the 
question from a commercial aspect. 

3. The estimates of the number of opium-smokers, and of the deaths 
resulting from that habit : and this is so grave a matter that, if the charge be not 
clearly proved, the confidence with which the other charges, nearly equally grave, 
will be received and entertained, must be much shaken. 

It is hardly necessary to draw your Excellency's attention to the fact that 
the opium trade in China is by no means exclusively British in character ; on 
the contrary, that mercantile houses (American, and of other nations) have 
always been, and are still, very largely connected with it ; that vessels (American, 
and of other flags) have been constantly serving in the trade on the coast of 
China in the employ of others than British subjects ; that such steamers and 
vessels are at present so engaged, uninterfered with, and not even discounte- 
nanced, as the memorialists assert, by their own national authorities ; finally, it 
is a well-known fact by all resident in China that the direct importation of 
opium into the very port of Canton was not commenced, and is not systema- 
tically carried on^ by vessels under the British flag ; whilst, owing to the greater 
stringency of the British authorities compared with those of other nations, it is 
equally well known that vessels, on being sold, have been transferred to some 
other national flag, from the main object of thus being enabled to pursue the 
trade without risk from the British authorities. 

In considering the commercial view of the subject taken by the memoriaUsts, 
it would be sufficient merely to state, that they appear altogether to lose sight of 
the two all-important facts that supply and demand, limited as the latter must 
be by the small extent of our sphere of operations, must always regulate the 
prices paid for our manufactured goods, and that the export of treasure from 
China will be mainly influenced by the state of exchanges. 

The memorialists, whilst attributing the whole change to the increased 
trade in opium, compare the prices of long cloths in 1837 and 1854. Surely it 
should have occurred to them that they were instituting a comparison of a most 
unfair and unreasonable nature, if the deductions they drew from it were to form 
the grounds of condemnation of the opium trade ; it should have been remem- 
bered that, at the period (1837) to which they allude, the trade was just ceasing 
to be in the hands of a most powerful monopoly ; whilst, in 1854, not only is 
the cost of production of the same goods excessively diminished, the trade in 
China open to all, and one exhibiting the keenest competition, but the country, 
especially near the ports to which we have access, and in which these goods are 
offered for sale, has been ravaged by rebellion, and the scene of complete 
anarchy, a state of things from which the "thinking masses" of our mother- 
country were led to hope for the speedy regeneration of China, but the interme- 
diate effects of which upon our trade in manufactured goods they appear unable 
to realise. 

Waiving any comparison in the consumption of British manufactures for 
the special period which, by reason of the stoppage resulting from the rebeUion, 
would but lead to very erroneous conclusions, we obtain the following approxi- 
mate figures for the direct trade of China since 1852, a period since which the 
memorialists appear not to have regarded the general course of trade in China 
but solely the increase in the importation of opium : 

Importation of opium — Chests. 

In 1853, say . . . . . . . . 56,000 

1854, „ .. .. .. _ 67,000 

1855, „ . , . . . . . . 70,000 

Importation of treasure per Peninsular and Oriental Company's steamers- 
Dollars. 
In 1854 . . . . . . . . 22,710,618 

1855 .. .. .. .. 12,291,202 

Export of treasure, per Peninsular and Oriental Company's steamers- 
Dollars. 

In 1854 1,789,183 

1855 .. 5,128,183 
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Export of tea season — ,, 

"^Ns^ql! •• •• •• •• 69,500,000 

854I5 81,000,000 

°^^"^^ 85,500,000 

Export of silk— t, , 

Inl852-53 .. ~^ 

1853-54 .. 28,500 

1854 55 ** ■• •• 61,000 

trnrlp^w'^r"^"-'''" ^?''"^ "P'''!."' ^y *^^ ^bov« figures is not either that our 
hetiest il'nl? ' f'''' °^ annihilation," or that China, thanks to the 
imroveriS^^^^ "^ "P""^ ^'' ^"°^"' ^'' ^^^ - ^ ^'-'^ «f P-gressive 
_ We must here remark, that with returning quietude in the couutrv we are 
seemg a very extensive demand for manufactured goods again arising ^ 
, We may safely state that, had it not been for the funds supplied by opium 
importations, the trade of China with Great Britain during the last two years could 
not have been carried on without causing a drain of bullion, which, heavily felt 
as t has even now been, would have entailed the most serious inconvenience 
to the national resources, and derangement of the cash-balances of Great Britain. 
iHe argument of the memoriaHsts that were the opium trade stopped the 
Chinese would take the equivalent in British manufactures, needs, we thirik, but 
one remark— that the wish must have been father to the thought ; but that the 
expression ot it exhibits a curious amount of ignorance of the extent of the 
Uiinese deniand for British goods, and of the active competition arising from the 
cheapness of the native manufactures. 

Your Excellency mil, we hope, allow us to refer you, in refutation of the 
daring estimate of the memorialists as to the number of opium-smokers and 
aimual victims of that habit, to two letters lately inserted in the " North China 
Herald 'by the Rev. Dr. Medhurst. Certainly the reverend gentleman cannot but 
be regarded as a strong objector to the trade on general grounds ; but as posses- 
sing an experience of China and the Chinese such as few others, if anv, can claim, 
and as wishing to further the cause he adopts by moderation and truth, not by 
overstatements and exaggerations, he feels himself bound in candour and in 
honour to show, by the most practical tests, how wild and arbitrary are the 
statements of the memorialists, and how deeply calculated to injure the cause 
they are intended to assist. 

By these tests it is ascertained that the aggregate of smokers of imported 
opium must approximate to the very number which the memorialists represent 
as the annual victims of the trade. 

Great, we think, must be the responsibility of those who can without due 
examination adopt such unparalleled exaggerations; who can embody them 
into the most serious charges against their fellowmen, whom they represent to 
a public, relying upon their careful conscientious leading, as the objects of the 
most merited indignation and censure. 

In concluding our remarks, we would state our belief that the opium trade 
is a necessity, not only for the Chinese as consumers of the article, but for 
British trade as the means whereby a very large portion of the funds required 
for operations in produce to Great Britain is laid down ; that the British 
Government by interfering with its subjects in the conduct of this trade, 
while unable to put a stop to its proceeding under other auspices, would be but 
sacrificing the national trade for the benefit of other countries not so scrupulous 
as the memorialists suppose. We would further pronounce our firm conviction 
that the opium trade, though undoubtedly the cause of much suffering to the 
intemperate, is not on this account more open to censure than the trade in 
spirituous liquors openly sanctioned in our native land, and than many other 
trades in articles the bane of which is not in their use properly restricted, but in 
their abuse, and we would earnestly press upon your Excellency's consideration 
that the wisest and best course for Her Majesty's Government to pursue, is to 
urge strongly the legalization of the trade as the most effectual means of 
removing any objectionable appearances at present existing, and of establishing 
on an acknowledged footing, a trade which must exist. 

We strongly dissent from the view "that the hostility to allowing us 
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increased intercourse proceeds from the fear of our extending the use of opium," 
and would merely state our opinion that ii" Her Majesty's Government would 
obtain for its sijhjects free access to the various rivers, towns, and sea-ports of 
this vast Empire, a trade would be carried on which would prove the most 
effectual means of introducing civilization and Christianity, and of adding a 
farther most important stimulus to British manufacturing interests. 

We have, &c. 
(Signed) LINDSAY & CO. 
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No. 1. 

Memorial. 

To the Right Hon. the Earl of Clarendon, K.G., &c., Her Majesty's Secretary 

of State for Foreign Affairs. 

YOUR Memorialists, under the most solemn conviction that the contraband 
traffic in opium on the coast of China, carried on, with scarce an exception, only 
under EngUsh colours and by British subjects, is attended with a more appaUing 
mortality than ever was the case in the Slave Trade, is so dishonouring to God and 
the character of our nation, and so prejudicial to the commercial interests of both 
countries, that we feel it to be our duty, especially at this time, respectfully to lay 
before your Lordship the following statements in justification of our opinions ; a 
. '^course we have felt urged upon us the more imperatively by a consideration of the 
frightfully aggravated result that must follow upon the great and somewhat recent 
extension of that traffic, together with the fact that Her Majesty's Plenipoten- 
tiary in China, only a short time since, induced the King of Siam to admit opium 
to be imported by British subjects into that country free of duty, ostensibly for 
the use of foreign residents, but which will certainly be smuggled into that 
country to the injury of the people and the prevention of legitimate trade^ 

1. The Right Honourable Viscount Palmerston stated in a despatch to 
Captain ElUot, Her Majesty's Plenipotentiary in China, " no protection can be 
afforded to enable British subjects to violate the laws of the country to which 
they trade." Lord Broughton says, " Far be it from me to wish to say anything 
less than was deserved of the unfortunate results of that traffic or to paUiate 
them;" and Her Majesty's Plenipotentiary in China, in 1839, says, "After the 
most deliberate reconsideration, he would once more declare his own opinion that 
in its general effects, it was intensely mischievous to every branch of trade, and was 
rapidly staining the British character with deep disgrace ; I see httle to choose 
between it and piracy ;" and yet this traffic has increased, in some measure owing 
to the fact that opium is carried by the mail steamers, from 40,000 chests in 
1843, tih it has now reached the frightful amount of 75,000 chests of 134 lbs, 
each, to effect the consumption of which, it has been estimated that 20,000,00Q 
of persons would be required,- and that upon an average one-tenth of these die 
from using it ; if it be assumed that only one-half that number fall victims 
annually, we have the appaUing fact that 1,000,000 of human beings are annually 
sacrificed to enrich a few people, arid to save the Indian Government from the 
trouble of finding a more legitimate means of obtaining a revenue. 

/ 2. The British Government indirectly, and the Indian Government directly, 
by the growth of this poisonous drug, and by having it prepared especially for 
the contraband traffic in China, are guilty of a breach of good faith and of a 
complicity with smugglers ; which injustice is the more flagrant from the fact 
that we allow upwards of twenty vessels, bearing the EngUsh flag and armed to 
resist even the constituted authorities in the execution of the laws of thek country, 
as well as the stipulations of our Treaty, to he at various parts along the coast 
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for the sole purpose of smuggling, without notice or molestation, in contravention 
of an express Article of our Treaty ; the Xllth Article of the Supplement to 
which provides that "the British Plenipotentiary shall instruct the Consuls to 
carefully scrutinize the conduct of British suhjects trading under their superin- 
tendence, and in the event of any smuggling transactions coming to their 
knowledge, to apprise the Chinese authorities, who, as above stated, may proceed, 
in virtue of our Treaty with them, to seize and confiscate all goods, whatever 
their value or nature, that may have been so smuggled." 

3. Apart from the violation of good faith and Treaty stipulations, our nation 
is involved in a sin of enormous turpitude, in sanctioning the growth of a 
poisonous drug that destroys the lives of milhons, subjects and dependents of 
the British Crown as well as foreigners, the only plea offered for which is, that a 
large revenue is derived by the Indian Government, large nearly in the direct 
ratio of the numbers destroyed. 

4. It impoverishes the people of China by withdrawing the precious metals, 
and with them their means of developing the internal resources of the country, 
and at no distant period it may reasonably be expected that our trade with China 
will be reduced to a very limited amount ; and the present effect on legitimate 
articles of trade, such as tea, silk, sugar, &c., is to raise the price to the consumer, 
and to exclude, to a great extent, our home manufactures from the Chinese markets, 
which evil will increase; as the larger importations of opium will lower the price, 
so it will be taken in exchange for larger quantities of silks and tea, and will to 
that further extent exclude home manufactures. Under any circumstances, the 
price of all imports from China will be raised, and the remunerative prices of our 
exports reduced. 

5. The authorities have manifested a steady hostility to this trade, both on 
moral and financial grounds : thus the late Emperor said, " I cannot prevent the 
introduction of the flowing poison : gain-seeking and corrupt men will, for profit 
and sensuality, defeat my wishes ; but nothing will induce me to derive a revenue 
from the vice and misery of my people;" and the present Emperor, after some 
months' consideration, determined to adhere to this decision of his father. The 
hostility of the insurgent Chinese is even more decided ; they have introduced 
their prohibition to its use into a note appended to their moral code : and 
therefore in winking at the trade, and fostering the growth of opium in India, we 
are compromising our national character and interests. 

There can be no reasonable doubt but that the hostiUty to allowing us to 
have increased intercourse arises fi"om the fear of our extending the use of opium 
amongst their people, and we cannot hope for that friendly and extended inter- 
course that is so necessary to the full development of China's resources, till 
we act more consistently with probity and good faith than we do at present on 
the subject of this trade. 

It is to be observed that other Western nations either prohibit the traffic, or 
so discountenance it, that their subjects seek a refuge for their practice under 
the use of our flag. 

The conduct of some of our merchants and public functionaries in respect of 
this trade paralyses the efforts of our missionaries, and the nations whose 
subjects do not embark in it obtain an influence most prejudicial to our national 
character and commercial interests. 

6. According to the statement of the Canton Chamber of Commerce, the 
excess of value of the exports from China to England, over that of the imports 
from China to England, was in 1837 about 3,200,000Z. sterling, and this excess 
in respect of the United States for the same year was 860,000/., making together 
the sum of 4,060,000/., which continued about the same for each successive year 
till 1862, showing an annual balance on the legahsed commerce of 4,060, OOOL in 
favour of China, which might have enabled the Chinese to take, with profit to 
themselves, our manufactures to the enormous amount of 3,200,000/., had not 
opium been smuggled in to the value of nearly 7,000,000/., thus depriving them 
not only of this cash balance of 3,200,000/., but also of the money value of the 
opium in excess of this balance, amounting to nearly 4,000,000/. more, so that 
China has been annually " robbed" of 7,000,000/. for an article not only 
intrinsically valueless, but one producing the greatest evils, moral and com- 
mercial. Ninety millions having been abstracted from that country within the 
century, they are now unable to pay remunerating prices for our legitimate 
articles of trade. Long cloths quoted at 1/. in 1837 were quoted at from 7s. to 
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10s. in 1854, wliile opium reiained nearly its original price ; and the diminution 
of prices was even greater on other articles. The Lancaster and Yorkshire 
goods being sold below the price in England, the freight and other expenses 
must be charged on the teas and silks taken in exchange ; and thus the British 
pubhc is made to pay the Indian duty on opium, and merchants' profits on a 
trade which is destructive of legitimate commerce, a tax upon a prime necessary 
of life to all classes, and injurious to the imperial revenue. 

The Chinese Government have had astuteness enough to perceive that this 
traffic was destructive, both to moral and commercial prosperity of their people, 
and would eventually prove fatal to the Empire, but apprehended that any more 
decided steps to stop it would eventuate in another opium war with us, which 
would, in their estimation, be a more fatal result ; an apprehension which it is 
both our duty and our interest to reheve them from. 

7. It is said that the Bast Indian Government derive a revenue of 3,000,000L ^ 
from this source ; but against this, even in a pecuniary point of view, a set-off 
must be made for the following : — 

(1.) The demorahzation and depopulation of whole districts in India; for a 
moral population is wealth. 

(2.) The interest of the large capital invested in it. 

(3.) The profits which would accrue from a legitimate trade and profits on 
the growth of useful products for the home market. 

Mr. Bruce, Superintendent of tea cultivation in Assam, says " that the 
effect of the use of opium in that country has been to depopulate it and turn it 
into a land of wild beasts, and to degenerate its people from a fine race to the 
most abject, servile, crafty, and demoralized race in India. In consequence of its 
use women have fewer children, and these few never live to be old'; the father 
will steal, sell his property, his children, the mother of his children, and, finally, 
even commit murder to obtain it." 

The " Friend of India," in an able article treating the subject on financial prin- 
ciples, questions the policy of the Indian Government in extending the cultiva- 
tion of opium ; and the impohcy of the measure on the same grounds, as applied 
to the whole wants of the Empire, is evident now that the demand for seeds, 
hemp, and food, for the mother country, is opening new markets for legitimate 
articles of trade, and afibrding an opportunity of getting rid of this foul blot on 
our national honour and philanthropy. 

8. It leads to piracy. One of the recently recorded acts of this kind 
committed on a Hong Kong vessel was to obtain opium. The most lawless 
Chinese are engaged to smuggle it, and their vessels are armed for defence, but 
to which they do not confine themselves, and very many of the minor Government 
officials are debauched by bribes directly or indirectly given to induce them to 
wink at this unrighteous traffic. 

,/' Your memoriahsts having shown the trade in opium to be dishonouring to 
God, and most cruel, that it prevents the progress of Christianity or civifization, 
and is most injurious to the commercial interests and honour of the nation, 
humbly pray that your Lordship will not recommend the ratification of that 
portion of the proposed Treaty with Siam which provides for the introduction of 
opium into that country. ... 

Your memoriaUsts^are assured that if any proposition is made to the 
Chinese Government to legahze the traffic, no amount of professions of amity 
wiU suffice to disabuse the Chinese mind of the idea that we have no wish to 
reciprocate advantages, or any desire except that of enriching our country, even 
though it might be bv the dismemberment of their Empire, and the destruction 
of their people ; on the other hand, the adoption of their language when 
describing the evils of the traffic, and its embodiment in a Treaty, together with 
stipulations to use all legitimate means to stop it, cannot fail of being so accept- 
able as to obtain us important commercial advantages. ,. . , . 

Your memorialists further pray that your Lordship will move Her Majesty s 
Government to take steps to ensure that the conduct all of Her Majesty s 
subjects, official and Others, maybe brought more into consonance with the 
stipulations of the Treaty with China, and with the enhghtened and humane 
feelings of the Government and thinking masses of that country on the subject, 
as weU as with those of all other nations trading there, by morally discounte- 
nancing that traffic, and by withholding all legal and official aid for the enforce- 
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ment of claims, money or other, arising out of opium sales, and by treating as 
pirates all opium smugglers who may have recourse to violence or bloodshed to 
prevent legal seizures of that drug. 

Your Lordship's very obedient servant, 

(Signed) SHAFTESBURY, 

Chairman of Committee for relieving British intercourse 
with China from the baneful effects of a Contraband 
Trade in Opium. 



No. 2. 
The Earl of Chichester to the Earl of Clarendon. — {Received September 28.) 

My Lord, Stanmore, September 24, 1855. 

I HAVE the honour to transmit the accompan5dng Memorial to Her 
Majesty from the missionaries residing at Ningpo, in China. 

The memorialists have entrusted me with the Memorial in consequence of 
my connection with the Church Missionary Society, to which three of them 
belong. 

Your Lordship is, I am sure, already aware of the dreadful evil to which 
the Memorial refers, and that, besides its demoralizing effects upon the Chinese 
population, their knowledge of the great profits derived from the opium trade by 
British merchants has the effect of counteracting the moral and. rehgious influ- 
ence which our countrymen would otherwise exercise over that intelligent and 
interesting people. 

I am, &c. 
(Signed) CHICHESTER. 



Inclosure in No. 2. 

Memorial. 

To the Queen's Most Excellent Majesty, Victoria, by the grace of God, Queen 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, Defender of the 
Faith, &c. 

The Memorial of all your Majesty's faithful and loyal subjects resident as 
Missionaries at Ningpo, in China. 

May it please your Majesty, 

WE, your Majesty's dutiful and loyal subjects, residing at Ningpo, within 
the dominions of His Majesty the Emperor of China, having deeply reflected on 
the evils resulting from the opium traffic, feel constrained, by a sense of duty to 
God and man, to submit the following considerations in a Memorial to your 
Majesty, under the hope that your Majesty may be graciously pleased to adopt 
such measures as may tend to the suppression of a trade which tells with such 
demoralizing and destructive effects upon so large a portion of the human 
family : — 

1 . Your memorialists believe the opium traffic, in its consequences, to be 
productive of an incalculable amount of evil to your Majesty's ally the Emperor 
of China, and to the countless multitudes of his subjects of all classes, by the 
annual drainage of enormous sums of money from the resources of the Empire, 
all irretrievably sunk in this one article of contraband trade, without the least 
reproductive good ; also by the immense sacrifice of human life annually brought 
about by the consumption of the poisonous drug itself, and by the constant 
impoverishment of miUions of famiUes through the indulgence of one or more of 
their members in the ruinous vice of opium-smoking ; with its many other 
fearfully-demoralizing effects on the people at large : all combining to produce 
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an amount of physical and moral evil, together with political and commercial 
stagnation, which most seriously affects the best interests of the Chinese 
nation. 

2. Your memoriaUsts believe that, by reason of the real or supposed connec- 
tion of your Majesty's Government with this abominable traffic, the name and 
honour of your Majesty, as well as of your Majesty's loyal subjects, are tarnished 
m the eyes of the Chinese nation, who naturally feel (as some of your Majesty's 
attached and faithful subjects, both in China and at home, are also constrained 
to feel) that the perpetuation of this destructive and contraband traffic is imposed 
upon them by the direct or indirect sanction of your Majesty's Government, 
either in openly co-operating with those of your Majesty's subjects in China and 
elsewhere who are engaged in the trade ; or in quietly overlooking the matter as 
something beyond their province to interfere with ; or in refusing to comply with 
the stipulations of Treaty in the confiscation of opium traders, when the fact 
comes publicly before them that such vessels, flying your Majesty's flag, appear, 
without the least attempt at concealment, in the open ports of China, before the 
very eyes of your Majesty's Consuls, undisguisedly engaged in this contraband 
traffic ; circumstances which cannot be unknown even to his Excellency Sir 
John Bowring, your Majesty's Superintendent of Trade in China, as, on the 
occasion of his Excellency's late visit to Ningpo, in the autumn of the past year, 
his Excellency must have been aware that one of those opium vessels was then 
lying at anchor at this port, which vessel is still here, openly engaged in this 
execrable trade. 

3. Your memoriahsts beheve that the interests of legitimate trade on the 
part of your Majesty's faithful and honourable subjects in China, in its present 
enlargement and fiiture development, as well as the interests of legitimate trade 
on the part .of the subjects of your Majesty's ally the Emperor of China, are 
seriously impeded and injured by this contraband traffic, both by diverting from 
their legitimate and remunerative avenues so large a proportion of the available 
resources of the Chinese nation, and turning them into this one polluted channel 
of illegitimate trade, so demoraUzing in its effects, so paralyzing to the vitality 
and energy of all profitable and legitimate commerce ; and also from its tendency 
to prevent the extension of international trade beyond its present limits, by 
rendering all patriotic Chinese naturally reluctant to throw open their country 
any further to the introduction of that poison whose devastating effects have 
already been so fearfully conspicuous. 

4. But, above all, your memorialists believe that Christianity itself, which is 
the glory of your Majesty's realm, and the introduction of which into the Chinese 
Empire can alone form a sure and permanent foundation for the erection of true 
civilization, and the development of such international relations between your 
Majesty's country and that of your Majesty's ally the Emperor of China as shall 
prove conducive to the mutual advantage of both, is materially hindered and 
fearfully blasphemed by the continuance of this opium traffic, and the connection 
which the Chinese people universally suppose your Majesty's Government to 
have with the abomination. It is a subject of the deepest concern to your 
Majesty's faithful subjects, whose efforts and energies are devoted to the diffusion 
of the light of Christianity amongst this benighted people, and one which we 
feel will strike a chord of sympathy in the breast of your Majesty, as well as of 
your Majesty's Christian people at large, that all the efforts of your Majesty's 
faithful subjects in this direction are fearfully counteracted by the existence and 
continuance of this unchristian traffic ; " for," naturally say the Chinese people, 
" how can we be favourably impressed with your expressions of desire to 
enlighten our minds, or to benefit us in our temporal and eternal condition, when 
we see at the same time before our eyes such palpable proofs of your efforts to 
destroy us both in body and soul ?" 

Your memoriahsts, therefore, would humbly pray, and more especially now, 
on the prospective renewal of the Treaty between your Majesty and your Majesty's 
ally the Emperor of China, that it may please your Majesty graciously to take 
the above into your Majesty's most serious consideration, and that, in concert 
with your Majesty's advisers, you may be able to adopt such measures as may 
tend to the suppression of a trade so prejudicial alike to the interests of your 
Majesty's country and that of your Majesty's ally the Emperor of China; so 
calculated to tarnish, in the eyes of 300,000,000 of the human family, a name 
which elsewhere has ever stood forward so conspicuously and nobly on the side 
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of justice and the oppressed ; and, ^bove all, a trade which so outrages the 
principles and teachings of that Book' which has been, and must continue to be, 
the great support and stay of your Majesty's throne and.'country. 
And your Majesty's memorialists will ever pray, &c. 
Your Majesty's most devoted subjects and servants, 

(Signed) R. H. COBBOLD, M.A., Clerk. 

W. A. RUSSELL, B.A., Clerk. 
THOS. H. HUDSON, Baptist Missionary. 
FRED. R GOUGH, M.A., Clerk. 
MARY ANN ALDERSEY. 
June 5, 1855. 
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